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For the New-Yorker. 
THE QUEEN’S PETITION. 
Ir was an hour of silence, and its gloom 
Came on my spirit, for my pulse had ceased 
Its quick and joyous motion, keeping time 
To the dull thoughts of sickness; and mine eye 
Conned listlessly the page of old romance, 
Till, casting polished song and fairy tale 
Alike away, I sought the open leaves 
Of the inspired volume; and there rose 
Beautiful forms before me, and the still 
And silent chamber seemed a hall of light 
In the far eastern clitne—the fair abode 
Of Persia’s proudest king. The glowing sky 
Bent kindly o’er it, and the summer wind 
Visited softly the transplanted flower 
That blushed so brightly in a monarch’s court— 
Imperial Esther, from her native land 
Stranger and outcast, yet with earnest hope 
Waiting on Judah’s God, and keeping bright 
Faith’s holy torch ’midst dark idolatry 
And the vain splendors of a court. 
How fair 
Looked the young Jewish maiden, as she paused 
Before her sovereign’s throne, with the soft blush 
Mantling upon her check, and her dark eyes 
Veiled by their silken lashes, aud her slight 
And fragile form half trembling, yet upheld 
By the strange pride of woman! 
Could he pause, 
Nor reach the golden sceptre? There was power 
In every changing hue of that soft check 
To move his princely spirit; and a smile 
Broke o’er his features as he gently placed 
On that fair brow a diadem, and hailed 
The bending flower before him—Persia’s Queen! 
0h, Pomp hath golden hours, but Love hath links 
Softer and sweeter far!—and from that hour, 
There was the memory of a haunting smile 
To stir young Esther’s thoughts; there was a voice 
Mingling its low, deep tones with all her dreams; 
There was a regal form that at her side 
Moved proudly, and a stately step that siilled 
Earth's music to her ear; while sky and flowers ® 
Wore brighter hues, and every fountain slayed 
In sweet accordance to her wandering thoughts, 
Tinged with love’s first bright dyes—its norning dream. 
Came there no cloud upon so fair a skyf 
Who was the holy man that slowly pased 
On to the palace gates, like one who besrs 
A mournful message, yet whose heart if firm, 
Kindling with its high purpose? He pissed on, 
Till with his noble mien he stood beforé 
The youthful queen, and to her listening ear 
Unfolded his sad message: that her laid 
Was clad in mourning; all her people <oomed 
To death by Persia’s monareh; that th: lip 
Whose smiles she treasured had that day pronounced 
On them a feerful lot; and that no moe 
Might he who reared her from her eatiest years, 
Folding his sheltering arms around he: youth, 
Watch round her footsteps, should sh» fail to move 
The heart of that proud sovereign—slould she pause, 
Nor, trusting in the God of Israel, dare 
To plead her people’s cause. 
The ii grew pale 
Of the fair listener, and the fairy dreams 
That shone so brightly on her path were dimmed ; 
Yet the high spirit of her race rose up, 
Lighting her prophet eyes, as she passed out 
To seek the help of Is:ael’s God. She called 
maidens to her side, and bade them take 
Away her priceless jewels, and remove 
costly robes, then kneel around her there, 
Even as she prayed : 


“ God of my Fathers, hear! 

Thou who didst move thy people’s path before, 
As it was tneirs, with toiling steps, to press 
On in the dark and weary wilderness,— 

Still with thy mercy cheer 
Thy covenant people, who so meekly wait 
For thy deliverance from their dark estate. 
“God of my Fathers! meet 
Thy weak handmaid, who turneth now to thee, 
Praying for strength to plead 
Aloud her people’s need— 

Casting away the idol dreams so sweet— 

Seeking the promise of thy help alone, 

Before she passeth to her monarch’s throne. 


“‘ God of my Fathers, hear! 
Thou who didst give thy people might to move 
On through the stormy sea, 
Support and comfort me ; 
Bear up my heart with thine almighty love ; 
Let Judah’s maid her people’s cause confess ; 
Let Judah’s maid the trust of Judah bless ! 


‘God of my Fathers, hear ! 
If in that fearful place my heart grow faint, 
As sweet and crowding memories fain would came, 
Oh, let my people’s doom 
Lift me above all weak and fond complaint, 
And turn away my heart from earthly things, 
As in thy presence only, King of Kings!’ 
* x * * * * 
It was a fearful trial. There were thoughts 
Clinging around her heart that still refused 
All words to give them utterance; there were hope 
Fluttering like uncaged birds about her path, 
That in that hour she dared not breathe aloud ; 
There was one name still hovering on her lip, 
That yet she might not whisper; for one hour— 
One brief, bright hour might shut all hope from her, 
If he should frown. What need of after-words— 
“ Die with thy people !’"—Die !—Could life be aught 
When she had witnessed that? 
She robed herself 
In all her queenly garments, and bound up 
The rich, dark tresses of her hair, as once 
He smiled to see it worn; and with her heart 
Stilling the throbbings of its human fear 
By its deep trust in Heaven alone, she passed 
On in her innocent beauty, till she stoed, 
A form of light—a heavenly vision sent 
To the king’s presence, with a kindling eye, 
And a new trust awakened, as she cried— 


“ A boon, my lord! a boon!” 
The suppliantsank, 


O’ercome with many feelings, at his throne, 
Greeting again that strange, peculiar smile— 


Touching that golden sceptre. 
She had mved * 


Her people in that hour, and was hailed 
Queen of fair Persia, and of Persia’s king! 
Brooklyn, Jan. 14, 1839. Lucy Hooper. 
For the New-Yorker. 
DOWN-EAST NOTIONS.—NO. II. 

January 16, 1839.—Just finished reading, ‘ by particular 
desire,’ the “ Private Journal of Aaron Burr, edited by 
Matthew L. Davis”—the most impudent piece of quackery I 
ever saw—900 octavo pages in all, 800 of which are pitiable 
and childish gossip. It is high time such publications were 
put a stop to; and this, not so much because it is obtaining 
money by false pretences—not so much because of their utter 
worthlessness, their miserable catch-penny character, and the 
liquid-blacking razor-strop style in whichthey are bedraggled 
into notoriety, and the judgement of a gaping mob literally 
bespoke for them—as for the downward tendency of their 
weight upon our self-respect as a people, and our national 
character at home and abroad, to say nothing of our national 








literature. If such be the character, such the doings, and 
such the garnered remains, of Aaron Burr—certainly one of 
the most remarkable men our country has yet produced, and 
so greatly distinguished in the season of great men as to have 
been not only Vice-President of these Republics, but within 
a single step of being President— the foremost man of all the 
world,’ if we may believe the newspapers and fourth-of-July 
orators—if such be his character, his opiniens, occupations, 
pleasures, pursuits, projects and hopes, as we have them 
here represented, in these two books, not by the hand of 
‘ partial friendship,’ but by Aaron Burr himself, in his own 
hand-writing, sealed with his own seal, (a bloody hand!) 
solemnly acknowledged on his death-bed, and, though written 
for the eye of a beloved daughter, solemnly bequeathed to 
posterity and the world—nay, solemnly authenticated and 
published to that world by the last of the faithful few that 
clung to him, through good report and through evil report, 
no matter for what reason, save that where the carrion is 
there will the vultures be—if such be Ais character, accord- 
ing to his own testimony and that of his most intimate friends, 
all among the foremost men of their day, what, in the name 
of Heaven, must have been the rabble of subordinates! If 
he—this Chnef—was what he is here proved to be, out of his 
own mouth, by this very journal, what must they—his fol 
lowers and worshipers—have been ! 

Well might our youth, as they grow up—and well might 
the men of Europe ask—If such are the opinions, the pur- 
suits, the pleasures, the learning, the scholarship, and the 
principles, of our first men, what must be those of the second 
and third, the fourth and fifth rates? And what must they 
think of our people, when they come to redd—if, unhappily, 
they ever should come to read—the Private Journal of 
Aaron Burr, late Vice-President of the United States of 
America, and the man whom they delighted to honor? 

Just think of it! A work—yes, a work—in two large 
volumes octavo—purporting to be the published thoughts, the 
registered confessions, the private journal and familiar letters 
(much of it in cipher too!) of one of the most extraordinary 
men of the age, prepared and published by his friend end ex- 
ecutor, with a view of vindicating his character as a gentle ~ 
man, a scholar and a hero—as a philosopher, and as ‘a man 
more sinned against than sinning’—and yet, so wretchedly 
meagre, so unsatisfying and puerile, so disappointing at every 
step, and so full of wretched blunders and clap-traps, that, 
for aught we can perceive, it might have been the production 
of Matthew L. Davis himself. 

Plentifully besprinkled as it is with French and Latin— 
hardly a page being free from school-boy phrases—I have 
not been able to find five words together, in a foreign Jan- 
guage, written or spelt correctly; and whose fault is it, pray? 
The Author’s, or the Editor’s, or the Proof-reader’s, or the 
Publisher’s? No matter which. They ought all to be set 
in the stocks; and the man who presumed to carry through 
the press a work abounding in French and Latin, while ig- 
norant of both languages, or so to neglect his duty as the 
Editor of this work must have neglected his, if he knew B 
from a bull's foot, deserves the pillory. 

Take two or three examples in proof: “Dansee monde,’ 
p- 76; parsum—superlement, (90)—Hac alim merninsie 
juvubit! At one time the Greek is ventured upon, and you 
have Christomathen for Chrestomathia twice (1—452); at 
another, we are told about St. Pierre’s theory of the Solar 
ices (2—326); at another, about Aske’s Travels (1—146); 
and at another, about ‘7'unic’ inscriptions! and as for the 
Dutch, Swedish and German specimens, you can make nei- 
ther head nor tail of them. 

Bat for occasional glimpses of the daughter’s character, 
filling the heart with reverence and affection, and sometimes 
overflowing it with a profound sorrow, there is little or nothing 





to be remembered. As to the great mass of the work, not 
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even the name of Aarun Burr upon the title-page, nor the 
mystery of a Private Journal; no, nor all the trumpeting we 
have heard, through the newspapers; nor the intimations 
about certain wheel-barrow loads of love-letters from the first 
woman of our country to Aaron Burr—all which might ap- 
pear, or might not, according to circumstances; nor the auto 
da fe to which the selecters were said to have been subject- 
ed; nor even the solemn and mysterious threatenings that 
were muttered—-through the newspapers also—always through 
the newspapers !—that some people had better look out in 
season, and Jeremy Bentham in particular, fer he was going 
to have the very mischief played with his reputation by this 
private journal of Aaron Burr—would save it a single minute 
from the trunk-makers. 

That there are passages going to prove that he was, in 
some respects, a better man by far than he was ever believed 
to be, even by those who knew him best and had the best op- 
portunities of judging; that there are others which let you 
at once into his real character; and that there are a few 
more, so touching and affectionate, so cheerful and so patient, 
as to bring the tears into your eyes—almost—we are free to 
acknowledge ; but not enough to excuse for a mement, much 
less to justify, such a shameful imposition upon the publie as 
the great body of the work is, after they had been so bedeviled 
by paragraph-writers as to expect a thousand mysterious 
revelations—cven though we were weak enough to laugh at 
the unforgivable sins of the Editor and the proof-reader 

Mr. Matthew L. Davis would have the good-natured pub- 
lic believe that he was the friend of Aaron Burr; that Aaron 
Burr was grievously wronged by his country ; and yet, for the 
sake of showing that he was not always nor altogether a Ce- 
sar, full of devouring ambition and portentous scheming, that 
he. was neither blood-thirsty nor revengeful, that he felt and 
acted like a father, and that he bore his afflictions with aston- 
ishing fortitude, even to the petty and more irritating annoy- 
ances to which he was exposed, much as Napoleon himself 
did, the miserable importunities and twattle (not twaddle) 
of Sir Hudson Lowe—for the sake of showing all this, which 
might have been done faithfully and heartily in a book of two 
or three hundred pages at most, here we have twe large vol- 
umes of nine hundred pages octavo, the greater part of which 
—at least three-fourths—go to prove that Aaron Burr was 
neither a gentleman nor a scholar, but a heartless vagabond, 
a miserable spendthrift, an adventurer, and a profligate, will- 
ing to intrigue with milliners and servants, so that he might 
be able to write word home to his daughter that his reputa- 
tion was established, and that his ‘dwel, his treason and gal- 
lantries’ were all known in Germany; and willing to live on 
‘hope deferred’ till every body’s heart was sick that knew 
him, though his may have continued undisturbed. But enough 
on this head. Aaron Burr was an extraordinary man, and 
his biography is yet to be written, whatever his biographer 
may imagine to the contrary. It is one thing to write letters 
from Washington—very clever letters, we acknowledge—and 
quite another, as the world must know by this time, if Mr. 
D. does not, to deal with such a character, after death, as 
that of Aaron Burr. We will go yet further, notwithstanding 
the friendship of Mr. Davis for the dead lion—we will even 
acknowledge that there are parts and passages in this very 
journal which we should be sorry to have lost—sorry for the 
sake of our countiy, nay, sorry for the sake of the world.— 
And why? Because they help to a new view of Aaron Burr’s 
character. They bring us acquainted with the man himself— 
with his weakness and his folly—with his deplorable boyish 
ness and utter helplessness, as well as with his untried 
strength, magnanimous fortitude, and imperturbable obstina- 
ey—like that of Charles the XII. at Bender, when he lay 
a-bed some eight or ten months, with his boots on, to show 
his contempt for the Turks; and they furnish materials for a 
future biography to some one who may not mistake the very 
definition of high-treason for that of heroic and faithful friend- 
ship—the duty of an executioner for that of an executor—the 
position of a body-snatcher for that of the embalmer. 

One word more: In a memoir of Jeremy Bentham, pub- 
lished in April, 1830, the following passage occurs, in page 
53: “ Before we parted, h er, he (Jeremy Bentham) 
grew inquisitive about other of our great men, and particu- 
larly about Mr. B——, of whose talents he thought very 

highly, though he shuddered when he spoke of his principles. 
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The way he came to know Mr. B—— was this: He heard 
from his publisher that an American, who lived in obscurity, 
and appeared to be a superior man, had given him a general 
order for a copy of every thing, whatever it was, of which 
Mr. Bentham was the author. Subsequent inquiries led toa 
further knowledge of Mr. B——, who was invited to Queen 
Square Place, and remained there for a considerable time, 
as well as at Mr. Bentham’s country house. And here I 
might stop, and I should stop, in my account of what he said 
of that powerful bad man who, but for an accident alike dis- 
astrous and happy, might have been at this hour the despotic 
ruler of a part of our country, were I not afraid that what 
he said to Mr. Bentham he may have said to others, and 
that, tierefore, unless contradicted while alive, it may soon 
be toolate to confront him with the accuser, even though he 
shoulddesire it for the reputation of our country. I ob- 
served that Mr. Bentham directed his inquiries to one par- 
ticular voint, which diverted me at first, and then startled me. 
He desred to know if Mr. B—— had the reputation of being 
wonderfully fortunate with women of character ; and when 
I replied in the negative and asked why, he spoke as if that 
impression had been labored into him by the exile, who boast- 
ed of heving intrigued with several of our first women, and 
even want so far as to say positively that the wife of one of 
our Preidents had been his mistress before marriage. I was 
thundesstruck at the horrible audacity of the man; for, not 
conten with this, he had mentioned her name. I told Mr. 
Benthm, without scruple, that the whole story was utterly 
and wominably false; that I knew her by reputation; and 
that tie bare possibility of such a thing, the bare suspicion of 
its trth, would not only exclude a woman here from good so- 
ciety, but her husband, whatever were the worth of his char- 
acter,from every higin office in the country. Are such things 
to becirculated throughout Europe, for twenty years, without 
contridiction, because, forsooth, they are only repeated at the 
dinna-table? I say, No. Are we to be satisfied with speech 
whenthere is more virtue in writing? I say, No. And I 
rejoie in the opportunity now afforded me of contradicting 
it, wth deliberation and solemnity here, as I contradicted it 
ther in the hurry and storm of outraged feeling. Nor should 
I st~ here. The man who but lives now by the toleration of 
a depised law, not satisfied with calumniating the first and 
fairest of our whole country, had the courage to tell another, 
whoknew little or nothing of his true history, that he had 
killed his adversary in a duel because he had threatened to 
do so not long before, that he meant to put him to death 
when he wok the field, and that he gloried in the result. By 
his own eccount of the affair, said Mr. Bentham, I thought he 
must bea cold-blooded and atrocious ruffian. I might refer 
also to the proposition made by Mr. B.—a father—touching 
the daughter he sent for, and who not long afterward, I be- 
lieve, wis lost at sea; but I forbear.” 


Such vas the obnoxious passage as it stood, in the work 
mentionel above. Now, so far as I am concerned, I have 
only to sty in reply to all that I have heard or seen in the 
newspapers, Ist, that the book in which the above passage 
appeared vas published in 1830, while Jeremy Bentham and 
Aaron Bur were both alive to contradict me; that contra- 
diction was invited and challenged from Burr; and that, 
if he expected to obtain eontradiction from Bentham, it was 
his business } apply to Bentham, and not mine—they being 
on such good terms together, according to the newspapers 
and Mr. Matthew L. Davis: 2dly, that no such contradiction 
was ever madeor attempted by Aaron Burr, during the life, 
nor after the death, of Benthem; but that soon after his 
friend Mr. Davs had begun to feel round fora publisher, the 
intimations referred to above were thrown out, industriously 
circulated, and continued up to the annunciation of these two 
volumes. Once, in the Rotunda at Washington, I challenged 
Mr. Davis himsef to toucha hair of Jeremy Bentham’s head. 
This, to be sure, be has not done—for he durst not; nor has 
he ventured to question my testimony in his book; but the 
newspapers have done both, and at his instigation, and by 
his authority; and therefore he will please to understand 
that, having read these books, I now hold myself ready to 
prove the truth of all that Jeremy Bentham is above reported 
to have said of Aaron Burr—and this out of Aaron Burr's 
own mouth, and from this very Journal, which I have now 
just finished reading ; and what is more, the very next leisure 
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evening I have shall be devoted to it, as a m 

to Jeremy Bentham, to Aaron Burr and Mat 
Portland, January. 





ater of justice 
thew L, Davis, 
eibeeineieesintecnied JOHN NEAL. 


Yorker, 





For the New. 
POETRY IN EDEN. 


“No poetry in Eden?—No poets amongst man, 


ate say whose mental 
ganization is held up to be perfect? Say rather— @. 
interpretation of such a contradiction nf te! > herent the wd 
dise. New-York Review, 


No poetry in Paradise ?—What ! none 
Where in primeval glory rose the sun— 

Where man held commune with the God of heaven 
At dawn of morn, and ’mid the shades of even— 
Where regal night in peerless beauty shone, 

When from their azure vault the stars looked down!— 
Those silent watchers, whose calm, holy rays 
Thrill to the soul, as ’t were a seraph’s gaze, 
Searching the heart-depths, and beholding there 

All that was hidden from the daylight’s glare. 

No poetry in Eden ?—where the flowers 

Clustered and blossomed from their native bower— 
Where heavenly breezes fanned them inte birth, 
Borne by the hands of angels to the earth— 
Planted for man, that every where his eyes 

Might rest on beauties breathing of the skies; 
Lading with odors every truant wind 

That kissed the rose on mossy stalk reclined, 

Or sought the violet in its lowly bed, 

And gently bent the lily’s dew-gemm’d head. 

No poetry in Eden ?—where the song 

From thousand warbling throats was borne along 
In one full chorus, one harmonious swell, 

From sunny upland, shady grove, and dell; 

Where Nature’s harp-strings, swept by every breeze, 
Thrilled with all low and gentle harmonies, 

And from the altar of man’s heart the prayer 
Responsive rose upon the balmy air; 

Where lay reflected in the waters blue 

A silvery bow—a heaven of cloudless hue 

Or orient tint, where glimpses might be caught 

Of rainbow-wings—bright forms, that love had brought 
From upper Eden, first to gaze upon 

Their Maker’s image, and to hear the tone 

Of brother’s voice uprising to the sky. 

Like them the heir of immortality. 


No poetry in Eden ?—none where love 

Flowed from the pure and holy fount above ? 

All things grew fairer to th’ enamored view; 
Earth, sea and sky wore all one gorgeous hue; 
Mountain and valley, bower and lake were rife 
With couatless beauties bursting into life; 

Joy wovea rose-hued wreath to crown the hours, 
And Lovelay nestled ’mid the blooming flowers; 
No care, ro doubt, no dark suspicion rose 

To dim the sunlight of the heart’s repose. 


And now, vhen sin and suffering shed their blight 
When Edev’s bowers are lost to mortal sight, 

If, ’mid the ruins of our fallen state, 

Man finds tne beautiful, the pure, the great— 

Sees snow-bpped mountains in their grandeur rise, 
Formed by the hand divine that arched the skies— 
Rude rushirg torrents from the rocks rebound, 
And, startled, hears the thundering crash of sound— 
Gathers wild daisies on the green hill-side, 

Or seeks sone nook where gentle rivulets glide— 
Watches the morning radiance streaming on— 

The waters fhshing in the noon-day sun— 

Longs for the wings of birds, to soar away, 

And float ’mil glories of the dying day— 

Revels at midnight in ideal dreams— 

Sees airy shayes upon the pale moonbeams— 

Feels in his heart a fount of kindness spring 
Unchilled, thoigh his young hopes lie withering; 

If thus the hewenly, the pure, the sweet, 

In this worn world around man’s pathway meet, 
And poetry maces all seem hallowed ground, 

Say, was there none in Time’s fresh morning found? 
No poetry in Elen?—All things fair, 

Bright, brilliant, lovely, were concentred there? 

Soft murmuring fount, and fragrant zephyr’s sigh; 
The voice of love—the thrill of ecstacy; - ; 
Dark, solemn groves, and tree-tops starred with gold; 
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~~ Warm, purple clouds, like tissued robes unrolled ; 
Gay-plumaged birds, with waving pinions free ;— 
Oh, these are all unwritten poetry ! 
And these were there—and man’s aspiring soul; 
All fermed in Paradise one glorious whole! 


J.C. 


A WEEK OF FRAILTY. 
BY 0. W. HOLMES. 

My window, like the post of worthy Mr. Sly, the Specta- 
tor's vicegerent, is a very convenient aud comprehensive point 
of observation, looking out upon the great thoroughfare of 
the metropolis. To be sure, it is in an attic, but it is one of 
my whims to affect theeconomical. It may well be supposed 
that an inquisitive individual will take some cognizance of the 
fantastic stream that rans along so near him, or, if you can 
excuse @ professional simile, that he will sometimes feel the 

which beats so strong and close that itis always jarring 


on his ear. I trust [ have not been unmindful of my local ad- |} og 


vantages. I call to witness the inventory of three hundred 
bonnets and their wearers, 
Black, white and gray, with all their trumpery, 
the long catalogue of newly-entered street gentlemen, with 
their paraphernalia, and the ample appendix of nondescripts, 
all which repose in my cabinet, that I have been diligent and 
ithful. 

Vell is it for the public that there are some thinking minds 
to keep watch over the extravagance of domestic foolery and 
the efflorescence of imported dandyism. I do believe that, 
but for a few cold gray eyes at their loop-holes, our gentlemen 
would psd themselves into pin-cushions, and our ladies re- 
trench skirt and corset until they met in the primeval strip of 
Eden! 

I was sitting at my aerial station one morning, watching 
one of my unknown protéges, (No. 14, I think he was enrolled 
in the note-book,) who, as I saw with great sorrow, was en- 
couraging a pair of whiskers, evidently too large for the re- 
sources of his puny constitution. I shall lose him, I said; 
and my fears were too true: he has since fallen a victim to 
their vampyre exactions. Miserable defunct! As I was look- 
ing at him, he curved his girded figure to its utmost point of 
tension, and an elastic girl tripped by him with a careiess nod 
in return for his elaborate salutation. She threw her eye up 
accidentally in my direction; it looked as if she was saying, 
“Poor devil!”” I am not over fond of description, but the 
eye was a good one, duly compounded of the four elements ; 
just mortal earth enough to keep it from being seraphic and 
saintly, just air enough to make it ethereal, just water enough 
to make it liquid, and just fire enough to vitalize all the rest. 
I brushed a coat which had held its unfading green amidst 
the falling leaves of three autumns, smoothed a hat which 
had outlived the progeny of its paternal beaver, and hurried 
down stairs, something as a cataract might have taken its 
first leap from its ledge to its basin. It is but just to add, 
that my boisterous precipitancy occasioned me a gentle rebuke 
from a deaf gentleman who lived two stories nearer Pluto 
than myself, as I have reason to think, at the instigation of 
my landlady. This was not until evening, however; there is 
no time like twilight for love confessions and curtain lectures. 
When I got into the street, I found the lady had been joined 
by another. I walked as close behind as I dared. 

“You do n’t like him,” said the second lady, in the subdued 
tone of a conversational second fiddle. 

“T have no objection to the imbecile,” she answered. 

“Do you not think him very handsome!” 

“I have seen more repulsive creatures.” 

“What can make all the girls like his whiskered face so.” 

“Tt is nothing but capillary attractiony:ny dear.” 

What a pretty little soul, thought I to myself, and I do fear 
Isaid so out loud, for she turned round with a sudden start 
that made me feel like Lot’s wife. She was just about 
turning a corner, when down fell a stee-bound reticule. It 
catered on the side-walk just before me. Could she have 
done it on purpose? I thought of the evergreen coat—the 
inveterate beaver. But after all, I reflected, I am not an ill- 
jointed animal; and, as { handed it to hor with my best bow, 
the smiled so very graciously that I coud not help thinking 
she really did drop it on purpose. 

Three days after this, a cobweb was waving over Mr. John 
Hunter's Treatise on the Blood, and ore of my pauper pa- 

, or rather patient paupers, had gene to his long home 
barrel of proof spirits—in the corner of a dissecting room. 
noon, on each of those days, did I emerge from my recep- 

; and every day as I met her—O no! it could not be 

wecident—the glance of recognition grew deeper and warmer. 
I must play the troubadour, said I to myself; and on the 

day, an unsealed note, couleur d¢ rose, fell at the feet 
of the lady as I was walking before her. If I had turned 
round like a simpleton, she would have let it lie untouched. 
walked on, unmoved as destiny, and trusted to feminine cu- 


The verses—nobody but a New-Hadllander would attack a 
Woman with prose—were the followiag: 
Is thy name Mary, maiden fair? 
’ Such should, methinks, its music be; 
The sweetest name that mortals bear 
Were best befitting thee— 
And she to whom it once was given 
Was half of earth and half of heaven, 





I hear thy voice, I see thy smile, 
I look upon thy folded hair ; 
Ah! while we dream not they beguile, 
Our hearts are in the snure}; 
And she who chains a wild bird's wing 
Must start not if her captive sing. 
So, lady, take the leaf that fails, 
To all but thee unseen, unknown} 
When evening shades thy silent walls, 
Thea read it ail alone; 
In stillness read, in darkness seal, 
Forget, despise, but not reveal ! 

I find by turning to my books that it was two days after 
this when a rose-bud slipped from the lady’s boque—it may 
be seen by calling at my lodgings. 

What can the icy buckler of philosophy avail ir the sum- 
mer sunlight of love? Science men me from her crowd- 
pages, Ambition fixed her eagle eye on me as she sat on 
the distant summit, and I forgot both for a passing look and 
a withering flower. It is very pleasant and praiseworthy to 
take Principle by the hand and follow her calmly through all 
the changes of her path; but when Impulse shut her eyes 
and spreads her wings and lifts us like the bird of ‘he eastern 
tale into her own atmosphere of freedom, there isan ecstasy 
in our very dizziness. 

I never thought for a moment what all this was to end in; 
I was as moral as a martyr, and if the lady had acvanced half 
as far to meet me as some of her liberal sister will do to 
anybody that can adjust rhymes to nonsense, I siould have 
been sadly embarrassed. 

But it is time to record my next aberration. Before I in- 
troduce the few coming stanzas, it may be as well o request 
all that class of readers who look through spectacle and wear 
more than three wrinkles on their foreheads, to tun over to 
Politics and Statistics. 

The lines beneath were conveyed to her for mom they 
were intended, by a stratagem, well enough concéved, but 
unfortunate in its execution. This accident may iave had 
some connection with certain subsequent proceeding. 


Hast thou a look for me, love ? 
A glance is lightly given; 
Though small the cost to thee, leve, 
To me it may be heaven. 
Hast thou a smile for me, dear? 
One smile may chain a rover; 
A laughing lip, a flashing eye, 
And Love’s first page turns over. 
Hast thou a word for me, love ? 
While not a soul is near thee; 
And there is none that will betray, 
And only one to hear thee. 


Hast thou a kiss for me, dear? 
Oh, spoil it not by keeping, 

For cheeks will fade, and hearts grow cold, 
While youth and joy are sleeping! 

What a pity it is tha: one cannot throw the silken net of 
romance around a young creature without entangling in its 
threads a covey of more refractory beings! If her father is 
an alderman, I shall be committed; if her aunt is a vestal, I 
shall be scandalized; if her brother is a man in buckram, I 
shall be shot! 

I respect orderly men, but they are apt to hav3 prosaie no- 
tions; I venerate prudent women; alas! the pearl of female 
virtue is too often dissolved in vinegar. 

Exactly one week from my first impropriety, [ received the 
following note: 


“SIR: Your conduct toa young lady in whom I have the honor 
to be interested, is such as to require my intererence. I sub- 
mit to you the choice of apologizing to the laly in person, of 
giving me the satisfaction a gentleman has 2 right to claim, 
or of receiving such public chastisement as shall deem ap- 
propriate and find convenient.” 


On reflection, I thought it best to carry the affair through 
boldly. I returned, then, the following amiwer: 


“St: T shall be happy to apologize to the young female [ 
was so unfortunate as to offend, (privately, of course,) if she 
will meet me ut any convenient place. If this proposal is 
not agreeable, I shall have no objection to destroying you, 
with any weapon which may suit your fancy, if you think ir 
necessary to your comfort. Flagellatioa is entirely out of 
the question. In case of a meeting, I shall be gratified to 
render my professional services in extracting the ball.” __ 

But my knight-errant was not to be so easily pacified or in- 
timidated. The next day, a sunshine pedestrian—marked 
No. 39 in my note-book—called upon me, stiffly cravatted and 
close buttoned. He was the bearer of one of those pithy lit- 
tle communications which begin with “Sir” and end with 
“Your servant.” I answered it in such a manner as must 
bring matters to a climax immedi Perhaps it was fool- 
ish and wicked; Lut how could I do otherwise? I, amidst 
whose ancestral bearings were embroidered the words “ Ves- 
tigia nulla retrorsum”’? 

And so, having arranged time, place, and ares I 
sat down to read a chapter of Bell on Wounds. I thought of 
my vitals, of injuries in my abdomen and thorax, generally 








fatal, as my author remarked ; of my Puritanical friends, with 
their anti-phlogistic principles; of weeping relatives and 
stereotyped obituaries ; but then I thought of honor and gal- 


lantry, and the blood sprang like an arrow from my heart.— 
| Suppose, however, I should be so miserable as to hit my an- 
j tagonist : then think of the law—and the noose, that ‘ mortal 
\cuil’ which no man can ‘ shuffle off’—and the scaffold, one 


drop of which is a dose more sedative than all the ‘drowsy 
| syrups of the east’—and the Galvanic experiments, tw 
aud puckering one’s leaden features, as if they would 
Create a suul under the ribs of death ! 

When I thought of all these things, most devoutly did I wish 
I had kept my verses in the silly brain that hatched them, or 
had them printed and bound with the poems of one of my in- 
teresting friends, or dis of them in any way, so that they 
might have died unread, or evaporated unwritten. 

To provide against what is commonly called an accident, I 
made the following Will. I take the liberty, as I have done 
throughout, of avoiding names, dates, localities and tech- 
nicalities. 

“Knowing the frailty of our bodily organization, and the 
peculating disposition of domestics, I give and bequeath the 
following articles to the following persons : 

** My note-book, containing a list of all persons who walk 
in public, with personal remarks, to the Female Charitable 
Society. 

“To the person marked 44, in the note-book, a green coat 
and a hat somewhat worn, recommending him to wear them 
occasionally, by way of a change. 

“To the person marked 19, in the note-book, a clean shirt, 
requesting him to keep it as a curivsity. 

“To the same person, a small box, containing an article 
manufactured at Windsor, to which I have added directions 
for its use. 

“To the lady marked 113, a yard of tolerably thick cloth, 
to be disposed of as apparel, and applied where it is most 
needed. 

“ To my great uncle, a pistol-flint, with a knife to skin it. 

“To my stationer, an unfinished novel, ‘The One-Eyed 
Militia Man’—an excellent thing, as far as it goes. 

‘“‘ To my long suffering creditors, my blessing. 

“To the world, my memory, begging them to be careful 
of it.” 

And now, having set all these matters in order, I practiced 

pistol-shooting two whole days at a little cock-chicken of my 
landlady’s, and was awakened on the third morning by a vigor- 
ous crow from the intangible obstinate. 
It is now some time since this affair has all blown over, 
and I am unwilling to dwell upon the particulars. I will only 
say that, a few days after my unsuccessful attempts upon the 
chicken, my tailor declared the left leg of my gray trowsers 
was beyond the aid of any thing but a patch; and as he as- 
sured me that no gentleman of figure wore patches, I request- 
ed him to measure me on the spot for a pair of black broad- 
cloth pantaloons. 


itc.ung 











Tue Wire or A Literary Man.—A woman fit to be the 
wife of a literary man must indeed be a woman; she must 
combine in her character all those pleasing attributes which 
we often find described but so rarely meet with in real life. 
She must be neither selfish in feeling, vain, prodigal, nor pas- 
sionate She must be one who will not marry where she can- 
not respect, and, when she has consented to lay aside her vir- 
gin honors, one who will love her husband with a devotion 
that shall waive every other consideration but that of duty to 
her God. She must be even more than this; she must be 
self-sacrificing in disposition, and be willing to endure much 
loneliness; and also learn, if she have not already, to have a 
fondness for her husband’s pursuits, in which case she will 
receive a return that will be dearer far than all the world can 
offer. A man of lite pursuits sins against himself and 
the woman he marries, if he takes one who is but a votary of 
fashion—whose empire is in the drawing-room, and not in the 
seclusion of domestic life. And if he marry a literary pedant, 
he will be still more unfortunate—unless the pedantry be that 
of.a young, active, and inquiring mind, which is pleased with 
its firet essay into the regions of learning. She should not 
resemble the first wife of Milton, whom the t married 
from sudden fancy. Unable to endure his literary habits, and 
finding his house too solitary for her romping disposition, she 
beat his nephews, and conveyed herself away at the expiration 
of the honey-moon! Nor like the wife of Bishop Cooper, 
who, jealous of his books, consigned the labor of many years 
to the flames. Nor like the wife of Sir Henry Seville, whose 
affection was so strong as to cause her frequently to destroy 
his most valuable manuscripts, because they monopolized so 
much of his attention. Neither should she resemble in char- 
acter Mrs. Barclay, who made both herself and husband ri- 
diculous by her great public admiration of his abilities, she 
considering him httle less than ademi-god. She should either 
be like the lady of Dacier, who was his equal in erudition and 
his superior in taste, but whose good sense caused her to re- 
spect and give place to her husband at all times and on all 
occasions, and whose love for him kept her from the slightest 
feeling of presumption because she was his equal in mind— 
or as the wife of Wieland, a domestic woman, who, though 





not much given to study, was of a calm, even temperament, 
and always soothed instead of exciting her husband's irritable 
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disposition. A literary man, in choosing a wife, should not 


lock so much for shining abilities as for a clear, discriminating 
judgement, and a warm and affectionate heart. A combination 
of these qualities, if he be not an unreasonable, cross-grained || 
tyrant, will be sure to bring domestic felicity. 


POETRY. 
To touch the heart, and make its pulses thrill, 
To raise and purify the groveling soul, 
To warm with generous heat the selfish will, 
To conquer passion with a mild control, 
And the whole man with nobler thoughts to fill— 
These are thine aims, oh pure, unearthly power! 
These are thine influences; and therefore, those 
Whose wings are clogged with evil are thy foes; 
And therefore these, who have thee for their dower— 
The widowed spirits with no portion here— 
Eat angels’ food, the manna thou dost shower; 
For thine are pleasures, deep, and tried, and true, 
Whether to read, or write, or think, or hear, 
By the gross million spurned, and fed on by the few. 


CHARACTER OF A PERFECT STATESMAN. 

It is related that at the funeral of one of the Roman Empe- 
rors, when the images of all the distinguished men that ever 
flourished in Rome were borne’in procession, those of Brutus 
and Cassius were purposely omitted, whereby their lives and 
glory were made more vivid in the minds and hearts of the 
spectators than if they had been with the rest. For similar 
reasons, within the last two or three years, I have thought a 
good deal more of what a good statesman ought to be, than 
when there were more of them in the councils ofthe nation. Per- 
haps my countrymen may be pleased to view an ideal stand- 
ard of statesmanship that they may fully appreciate the extent 
of the blessings they enjoy in that line. 

To be a great statesman, in this age of the world, requires 
a combination of powers natural and acquired, seldom united 
in one individual, and entitled to admiration proportioned to 
the rarity of their occurrence. He must have received from 
nature a large and expanded intellect, capable of originating 
plans which are to promote the happiness of nations and 
generations of men, of pointing out the channels in which the 
energies of the people shall flow, and of stamping the impress 
of his own character upon the form and body.of the times. 
He must have a philosophical and inductive mind, capable of 
proceeding from individuals to groups, and from groups to the 








sttength enough to crush opposition while it is yet in the bud, 
and must baffle the plans of his adversaries while they are yet 
immature, and before they have gathered by growth and com- 
bination a power too great to be resisted. To these high in- 
tellectual qualities, which are the fruits of years of study and 
seiestion, bs must add a knowledge of the common mind, 
and a certain household tact, without which the former will 
be of but little use to him; and to gain this, he must have ob- 
served and studied men in the daily walks in the market- 
places and by their own firesides. He must know their hopes, 
their wishes and their fears, what their opinions are touching 
the measures and topics of the day, how much they expect 
and how much they have a right to demand. 

But with all these intellectual qualities, an ideal Statesman 
would be most unfit for the great office to which he is called, 
without an equal degree of moral elevation. His character 
must be one of great symmetry as well as great stature. The 
emphatic words of Quinctilian, ‘memo orator nisi vir bonus,’ 
apply with still greater force to a Statesman. He must be 
governed in all the actions of his life, the smallest as well as 
the greatest, by a uniform principle, which, so far from ever 
being sacrificed, should never be even warped or bent to ac- 
commoalate itself to the surface of circumstance. He must 
scorn eyery thing low, or dark, or underhanded; he must es- 
chew all vulgar ehicanery and stale diplomatic intrigues ; he 
must ‘ feel a stain like a wound,’ and shrink from suspicion as 
from a aime. His private life and conduct must be such as 
to wring applause even from his political opponents. He 
must possess that higher wisdom, which moves in virtue and 
turns uyon the poles of opinion, which is independent of time 
and chmge, which is not learned of the world, nor from the 
maximi of worldly men, but which is an ‘ effluence of essence 
increat,’ and whose plain promptings are always an over- 
match/or the most intricate wiles of cunning. 

I wuld not have him deficient in some things which are 
mercl; on the surface ; I would not have him morose or re- 
pulsiv: in his manners, and with few personal friends. I} 
wouldnot have him greet with the same cordiality the friend | 
of may lustrums and the acquaintance of yesterday, nor de- | 
gradehimself by lavishing his smiles and favors equally upon | 
|the god and the bad, the profligate and the pure; but he | 
| shouli combine in his manners the dignity that secures re- | 
| spect with the condescension that begets confidence. He | 

shoull know how to rebuke with grace, and send away a dis- | 
apponted suitor with friendly feelings. 





largest masses, dropping, at each step of his progress, the 
things in which they differ, and retaining those in which they 
all resemble each other, and then embracing the whole in its 
ample grasp, comparing the various and clashing interests, 
adopting those measures which will produce the grea‘est hap- 
piness of the greatest number, and adjusting their burdens so 
skillfully, that the weak shall not faint and the strong shall 
not exult. Every thing with which the mind has to deal is 
upon a large scale, and the mind itself must be sufficiently ca- 
pacious to give the subject-matter ample accommodation. 
The influence of his acts is to continue for an indefinite length 
of time, and he must have the power to learn the signs of the 
future from the signs of the past and the present, and to cast 
the nativity of nuborn time. He must watch the ebb and flow 
of the tide of popular feeling, and foresee the political storm, 


while it yet slumbers in its cloud. A mind thus naturally || 
gifted must have been developed by reflection, observation || 


and study; it must be a full one, consequently he must have 
read much; it must be a ready one, therefore he must have 
talked much; it must be an exaet one, therefore he must have 
written much. He should be familiar with the events of past 
times and the lives of dead kingdoms; he should have pon- 
dered deeply on the changes of States and Empires, and in- 
vestigated the causes of their growth and decay. He must 
have threaded the long and labyrinthine gallery of history, and 
studied, with the torch of philosophy, the emblematic frescoes 
upon its wall and ceilings. If he direct a government which 
is at all popular in its forms, he must gain the codperation of 
the representatives of the people and make public opinion his 
ally; and to accomplish this, he must add to the power of 
originating largest plans of government, which is an exercise 
of purest reason, what Lord Bacon calls the amen siccum 
of the mind, skill in recommending these plans to the favor of 
the people and winning the assent of their judgement and of 
their feelings. To accomplish this he must be a good writer 
and a good speaker. He must have the gift of eloquence, 
which ean wield at will the weapons of argument, invective 
and ridicule, which can enlighten all that is dark and unravel 
ali that is intricate, which can play upon the heart as upon an 
instrument, and call forth all its myriad tones of music, and 
which, by its impetuous energy, can bear off all opposition by 
the roots. He must not expect an exemption from the trials 
incident to all men who govern. He must look, not only for 
the honest opposition of the high-minded, who act from con- 
viction, but for the intrigues of the factious, the arts of the 
designing, and the venomous abuse of the envious. His mo- 
tives will be impugned, his acts distorted, and his character 
vilified. Cabal will rear its dark front against him, and Con- 
spiracy sow his path with snares. He must conduct himself 
in al! these scenes, with temper and dignity, never forgetting 
* stern self-respect,’ and he must have force of mind and char- 
acter enough to disperse the most formidable array of antag- 


Suh is my idea of a Perfect Statestian. It may be said 
; that all these qualities were never united ia any one man, 


true, without their 
thrown away at the Cornish mines, and in 
the sathe county bi h was mistaken for cobalt. ] 
cases, the ruads have been mended with copper ore nee 
Herland, on the continent, a ponderous mineral wee th a in 
away in vast quantities, which a mineralogist finding oe 
it to be silver ore! and with enough metal in it to St 
ably extracted. In many places in this country, as me? neg 
Europe, miners and others yet persevere in the absurd oy 
of the regeneration and transmutation of metals. France 
Germany are properly supplied with mining schools in ry 
mineralogy, geology and chemistry are fully taught and 
plied tothe proper working of mines. In this country 
all things of this kind are left to accident or to some av 
pretender. If the latter is a German, mutters j 
and sputters bad German and worse English, so much 
more worthy is he to be entrusted with 
We hope that it is apparent to all that an evil here exists ang 
that the proper remedy ought to be applied immedia: 
Baltimore Atheneu, 
For the New-Yorke; 
SONG—“DO I NOT LOVE THEE?” ; 
RY S. J. BURR. 
Do I not love thee ?—The flow’ret that shows 
Ita blossom of white o’er its pure native snows, 
Though the ice and the storm still their chillness impan, 
Lives on through the death which embraces its heart, 
Do I not love thee? 
DoI not love thee ?—The sad bird that sings 
Its dirge till the last mournful furl of its wings, 
Yet breathes out its sighs, and still clings to its hope, 
Till the moment the flames round its mountain-nest ope. 
Do I not love thee? 
Do I not love thee ?—Though chill as the sleet 
Which encircles the sloe as its funeral sheet, 
The heart that has loved thee alone, and too well, 
Thy smile hath but lingered to crush as it fell! 
Do I not love thee? 
Do I not love thee ?—The bird, as it flies, 
Hath music to cheer it whilst slowly it dies; 
But thou without mercy wouldst kill thy poor bird, 
The moment the sound of his song hath been heard, 
Do I not love thee? 


parallels in Great Britain: ‘Cobal: ha: 
another aa 
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Ture Orv Oak TreE.—Previously to the commencement 
of active operations upon the Ohio line of the Wabash and 
Erie Canal, on an occasion when several of the State officers 








| and that States have been governed with great ability by men 
| whowere deficient in many of them. I allow the truth of! 
out his or that quality, is no proof that they would not have | 
| done better if they had possessed it. As Apelles painted his | 
| Vems by combining, into one perfect whole, the separate 


| who have had most have enjoyed the most lasting fame. 





| Mines anp Mininc.—The untold mineral wealth of this 


, country is attracting the attention of capitalists from all quar- 
| ters, anc exciting a deep interest in the minds of scientific 
explorer. But we are greatly surprised at the vast dispro- 
| portion vhich one of these classes of persons bears to the 
other, an] at the rarity of the case, where the two qualifica- 
tions of stience and capital are united in one individual. The 
 seseealiy of more learning upon this topic among working 
| miners ani their employers, is the subject of daily remark, 
| but there i: no regular school of mines in the country, that we 
| lowing the example of England, as it usually does in most 
| other thingy, a chartered scientific body in New-York en- 
| deavored lately to erect such a school as we here mentioned, 
| and a few years ago the same plan was proposed in Philadel 

 phia, but we have heard of no success attending either effort 
| a result as deeply to be lamented as it is a sign of the un- 
| ripeness of ow people to receive such instruction—at least, 


| in Paris had stered them in the countenance many years, got- 
{ten up mining tchools, and immediately similar institutions 
| are started in Cornwall and in New Castle, England. Does 

our country wan: mines of coal, salt, iron, copper, lead, gold, 

chrome, magnesia, and many other minerals ?- Some of these 

Europe cannot beast of, and in no country on the globe are 
| they so extensiveas ours. But the ignorance of the people, 

and even of minirg artisans, is too glaring on this subject— 
otherwise the roads in Virginia would never have been paved 
with gold ore, and the lead and salt mines of Virginia annu- 
ally would not threw away the mest valuable materials, be- 
cause the processes for working them are not known by the 
miners and smelters. In Missouri, the abundance of ore, 
and the ignorance among the smelters of mineralogy, cause 
an enormous annual waste of material, which, being thrown 





onist - He must have sagacity enough to perceive and 





aside as useless, is never to be again turned up for examina- 


tion, it being condemned already. These cases are not, it is 


the remark, but the fact that Statesmen have done well with- i 


| know of, waere the requisite knowledge can be obtained. Fol- | 


| enough ef then to support the expense of giving it. The | 
| University of Lmdonand King’s College of London have both, | 
within the past year, after the example of L’ Ecole de Mincs || 





connected with that work, together with a number of ourciti- 
| zens had convened together upon the line to perform the cere 
mony of breaking the ground, an incident occurred whichis 
worthy of record. Scarcely had the first spadefull of earth 





| been taken from the spot, when a huge oak, the peer and 


monarch of the forest for miles around, without the ageneyof 


| beauties of the most beautiful women of his time, so I endea- || the hand of man, and unimpelled by a breath of wind, broke 
ie :0 form a Perfect Statesman by uniting all conceivable ex- || from its seat and threw its giant form to the earth, witha 


| cellencies of mind and character; and although no individual |! crash like an earthquake. It was the last ery of the prophet 
| has ever been gifted with them all, yet no Statesman has at- | 


| tained any great eminence without some of them; and those | 


of the woods, who had broken his heart in giving forth ther. 
sults of his last vision, to his tribe—the vision of their dows 
fall. And full lowly are his children bending their heads in 
| response to the dying prophecy of the old Oak Tree. They 


'| are falling as the hailstones fall from the overcharged coud; 
\ they are passing away as the grass of the prairies wastes be 


fore the combined energies of the storm. Improvement, tht 
giant-child of modern times, more potent than the Titans ¢ 
old, is striding over the country tearing up the forest, leveling 
down the hills and filling up the valleys. In one hand be 
bears a steam-tngine, in the other a printing-press, and nil. 
roads and canals stripe his track. He sweeps his hand over 
nature’s waste, and it becomes a fertile field ; he settethdown 
his foot and there springeth up a foundry ; he sendeth beck 
the river to seek its fountain-head, and it returneth aid pour 
‘eth upon the wieels of a mill. In his favorite haunte cities 
rise, and where ne settleth himself down to rest are the beau- 





teous places of the earth. Maumee Express. 
Aw Anecpot: to the following purport is going the - 


of the papers:—One of the most pleasing cantatricet 
Parisian stage was, a short time since, on a provi 
with her husband, when she found herself exposed to the di 
agreeable assiduities of a rich old Turcaret of one of the _ 
cipal towns of France. This person could devise no ott 
| means of making himself welcome to the lady than by writng 
| her a very impertinent letter, and enclosing in it ee 
| 500fr. Feeling the insult very warmly, the lady jut 
into her husbands hands, who, to avenge himself as 8 maa 
of wit and good sense, wrote exactly a similar note to > 
wife of the old gentleman, a young woman like his - 
| closed in it the 500fr. note, and sent it to her wih 
| Mystery and precaution. This lady, not less insul: al 
|| affections than the cantatrice, gave the letter to peg he 
| who concealed his astonishment, and affected to net 
| affair as one that had better be hushed up than py en 
about. His wife, however, who was not aware phe 
circumstances of the case, was by no means veo to tl 
it so easily, and accordingly went off to the cantatrio’ = 
her of her husband‘s supposed infidelity. An a 
sued, and the result has been a legal rear 
corps et biens, made by the lady against the 
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a 
CHILDREN. 
Harmtzss, happy little treasures, 
Full of truth, and trust, and mirth, 
Richest wealth, and purest pleasures, 
In this mean and guilty earth. 
How I love you, pretty creatures, 
Lamb-like flock of little things, 
Where the love that lights your features 
From the heart in beauty springs! 
On these laughing, roses faces, 
There are no deep lines of sin— 
None of passion’s dreary traces, 
That betray the wounds within; 
But yours is the sunny dimple, 
¢ Radiant with untutored smiles; 
Yours the heart sincere and simple, 
Innocent of selfish wiles ; 
Yours the natural curling tresses, 
Prattling tongues, and shyness coy, 
Tottering steps, and kind caresses, 
Pure with health and warm with joy. 
The dull slaves of gain or passion 
Cannot love you as they should ; 
The poor worldly fuols of fashion 
Would not love you if they could. 
Wiite them childless, those cold-hearted, 
Who can scorn Thy generous boon, 
And whose souls with fear have smarted, 
Lest—Thy blessings come too soon! 
While he hath a child to love him, 
No man can be poor indeed; 
While he trusts a Friend above him, 
None can sorrow, fear, er need. 
But for thee, whose hearth is lonely, 
And unwermed by children’s mirth, 
Spite of riches, tbou art only 
Desolate and poor on earth: 
All unkissed by innocent beauty, 
All unloved by guileless heart, 
All uncheered by sweetest duty, 
Childless man, how poor thou art! 
—<—————— 
From Blackwood's Magazine for December. 


THE ONYX RING....BY ARCHAUS. 


PART IL—CHAPTER IX. 
Sven were the terms on which Maria and Walsingham 
sood together, when Mrs. Nugent proposed that she and they 
thould ride in the evening, after an early dinner, to a ruined 
durch a few miles away, from which there was said to be a 
wry beautiful prospect. They set out more than an hour be- 
fore sunset, and designed to return by moonlight. Mr. Nu- 
gent, who was indolent and cared nothing for any prospects 
batthose of his own pedigree, rent-roll, and dinner-table, said 
te bad letters to write, and staid at home. Two or three of 
his guests also remained. But the riding-party set out in 
high spirits, followed by a single servant, and passed quickly 
trough the green lanes till they began to reach the higher and 
more broken ground of heathy hills. Here they came to a 
frm-house, where Mrs. Nugent, a notable visitor and adviser 
ther inferior neighbors, said she must go in to see the farm- 
tswife, but would soon catch them by a shorter road than 
tut which, for the sake of the view, was to be pursued by 
tem. The others, accordingly, rode on. Maria knew that 
tte good lady’s habits of delaying and gossiping would prob- 
ty detain ber longer than she expected. But she could not 
tange her aunt’s arrangements, and went forward without 


_ “Not far,” said Maria, “from the point we are spproach- 
—_ the man we have before spoken of, the hemit Col- 
— aa ey Pa ae as he me _ him 
1s suc orough honesty about him, as 
well as so much queer uncouth kindness, that he interests me 
= Or is oe a a —— figue 2 peo 
modern England. atever is uu 
oe: us seems to 7 influeng »4 hin only by 
t yon. 
“Alll that,” preety Walsingham, a wary toile, or at 
very imperfectly wise. In every age there is good 
aa man = but put himself a ee een it, 
im to produce more good out of it. If he does not, 
“9 his time of what he owes to it; and atove all, he 
ty. tan mind in a ps nen aimless fermen: of antipa- 
ther ing out behind is not the way to move forward 
tates on Ab man. And o what an oo oy 
in any man has grown up so independ- 
wy of all around him as to have nothing outward with which 
ty tin” itself. No, no, we are not thrown down out of the 
a meteoric stones, but are formed by the same laws 
= poy aga log all ae y be: so are adapted to 
NU his peeseat angry alomene to pence ani sotiviay 
Nhat employment has he now?” rr * 


wie his bee-hives. And to the few people he ever 





says has a strong stamp upon it, and never 
ba 





vidy, But all'he ly vigorously, 1 sometimes think || wield and 


could pass from hand to hand without notice. After having 
heard him, some of his phrases keep ringing in one’s ears, as 
if he had sent a goblin trumpeter to haunt one with the sound 
for days and nights after. But I have always felt that he has 
more in his mind than ever comes out in the expression, and, 
so odd as his talk is, I should hardly call it affected or con- 
ceited.” 

“« Ah! no doubt there must be much genuine nature there. 
But, although these vehement lava-lumps and burning coals 
of his may be no mere showy firework, and do shoot out from 
a hot central furnace, I would rather it were all so much cool 
clear water, pouring from an inward lake of freshness.” 

“T can fancy him saying—the Allis right. There must be 
a Fire-God as well as a Water-God. If there were no fire 
forces seething and blasting, for aught you know the fountains 
and flood forces would stagnate into slime. I heard him say 
something like that when last I saw him.” 

“ Allvery true. But I stoop to drink of the stream, and I 
hasten away from the eruption.” 

“In this case,” replied Maria, laughing, “ the eruption 
saves you the trouble. It seeks no one, and loves its soli- 
tude,” 

In half an hour after parting from Mrs. Nugent they had 
climbed a sert of pass between two hills, and then turmd to 
one side, so as to gain the summit of the ridge. There was 
then nothing between them and the sea but a wide and sasy 
descent ending in level ground. Hardly a house was in éght 
for many miles. Broad tracts of heath, mingled with firze 
and broom, all in full flower, and here and there with pathes 
of timber, covered the long and weary fore-ground, wlich 
— away into fields and meadows, divided by hedgeroys, 
and dotted with sheep and cattle. A small town was visdle 
several miles off on the shore. The sea lay shining unde a 
blvod-red sun, which had nearly set amid the heat-red siy. 
Above the sun a dark cloud hung distinct and swollen asa 
black mantle; but the glaring light blazed around the speca- 
tors, and illuminated one side of the old church which stod 
about a mile from them on the same ridge as they. The pe- 
tion of it towards the east looked cold and gloomy, while tle 
hot light poured through two or three windows, and defind 
the whole dark outline against the sky. 

They hardly gazed for a few seconds before the black cloul 
spread rapidly, with its smoking edges, over a third of th 
heavens, and some heavy drops of rain fell. Walsinghan 
looked at Maria, and she said, “‘ Let us make haste to the 
church; there is no nearer shelter.” She turned her horse in 
thet direct, and riding fast, they reached the broken walls o 
tne small green enclosure in which the ruin stood, before much 
rain had fallen. They pushed through one of the gaps, gain- 
ed the porch, and dismounted. The door was not locxed,! 
and they entered the building, and tied their horses to ar old 
iron stancheon in the wall. A stone-tench still remained 
under the spire of the church, on which Maria sat down, 
while Walsingham stood beside ter. The eastern windov, at 
the other end of the church from them, was in a great degree 
blocked up by rubbish and ivy, but through it was seen the 
grey sky, with a streak or two of faint red. The westrn 
window, near them, was quite open, and between its shafts 
they saw the dark and stormy landscape the sea, angry ind 
laboring under the heavy sky, yet kindled here and there vith 
flamelike rays, and the broad fierce sun balaacing for amo- 
ment its crimson orb on the perilous edge of the horizon. 

They gazed in earnest delight, but the sharp glare which 
struck upon Maria’s eyes compelled her to raise her hanl be- 
fore her face, while Walsingham stood confronting the vblent 
and resplendent hour, while the glory upon his marbl« face 
was met by more than answering power from within. She 
looked at him with admiration from behind her hand, now 
tinged to a transparent pink; and she thought that if, as she 
believed, his life were far too statuesque and coldly predeter- 
mined, yet intelligence and sensibility could never hare been 
invested with a nobler form. At this instant the lightning 
flashed and filled the church; the thunder broke ir a long 
peal. The sun seemed to have dropped like a flag at the 
signal and barely burnt above the sea with a hand’s breadth 
of intense radiance. A crash of rain came down «pon the 
building. Walsingham turned composedly to Maria, and 
seated himselfbeside her. ‘‘ This scene,” he said, “‘is worth 
some inconvenience. I fear, had you expected it, yeu would 
have stayed at home. It would have been an additonal in- 
ducement to me to come here:”’ 

“‘T should hardly have been allowed to choose, but I am 
not sorry for the event.” 

The wind rose high, and dashed the rain in noisy bursts 
about the ruin. The neighboring old beach-trees roared. 
The sound of the sea was not audible, but a vague roll of 
white and black confusion showed its tumult ever at a dis- 
tance. A glimmer of the sunset still played over it, though 
she sun was now drowned out. The greatness of the powers 
at work stirred and enlarged the two beholders with a grave 
joy. They felt themselves rise and expand with the strong 
elements. 

*¢ One feels now,” said Walsingham, “ what life there is in 
nature, and our feeling shows now deeply it is involved with 
our life, how inseparably its powers are one with those we 
i are conscious of. Almost, we dare to say, with 
every gust and peal, these efforts of the universe have their 





SE 
impulsions from our breasts, so mightily do sympathy and 
ing imagination gush with them from within us.” 

“The storm is very grand,” she said, “but I feel as if I 
should yield to its grasp, and lose myself in its vastness, if 

there were not a sense of religion which the sublime struggle 
awakens in me, but which raises me above it to God.” 

He did not answer her directly. But soon she heard him 
repeating, as if rather to himself than to her— 

Ye demon winds that fill the vault of air, 
caves of earth with uproar Sibylline, 
On whose dark blasts the fates let loose their hair 
Amid the thunder-clouds tostream and twine, 
Rage on, huge spirits, wildly as ye can! 
Yet nobler tempest swells the soul of man. 

They were both silent for some moments, when the light- 
ning again broke in terrible beauty, and before the swift sound 
followed, they saw the ruin and each other’s faces in a blaze 
of light, and land and sea swept over by the meteoric burst, 
and in the distant depth a vessel reeling and crouching under 
the tempest. Involuntarily she grasped his arm. She had 
never felt so intimately attracted to him as when he laid his 
hand on hers, and returned her trembling pressure. 

“Tt is the hour,” he said, “of the Spirits; but I cannot 
wish it otherwise, or that I were away from here.” 

“T feel that God is here, but as if he did not reach so 
far as that poor ship.” 

“He is there too,” replied Walsingham, in a voice almost 
as low as hers, “‘but most, doubtless, with those who believe 
in Him.” 

The horses were uneasy and frightened at the storm; and 
the poet said, efter a pause—‘‘ Those animals feel only appre- 
hension. We can admire and enjoy the hour, so much nearer 
do we lie to the source of all things,at which, could we quite 
attain to it, all would doubtless appear in perfect harmony.” 

**How noble,” exclaimed Maria, ** ave these organ tones, 
so infinitely deep, of the vast air, while in the midst of them 
wo hear so many broken sounds, some even whispers, like 
voices of living hearts, filling the whole tempest, and modulat- 
ing every breath of it,” 

Her hand now lay calmly in his, and he could feel its quiet 
pulsation. His own beat more hurriedly—excited not by the 
tempest but by her, “ Yes,” he said, “ not only the ethereal 
powers are working with fresh energies around us—but the 
spirits in ourselves, and how many are there, each claiming 
in turn to be our true self, which no one of them is, but all of 
them together—are, awakened and busy in such an hour, 
strong with more thancommon life. Norcan they stir and throng 
without calling round them, too, the other spirits of the past 
and present, perhaps of the future, and of all beings with 
whom our hearts have ever held true communion. It is the 
graves themselves which are dead, and the dead live triumph- 
antly around us.” 

His sweet and steady voice flowed clear and low amid the 
clang and discord of the winds and rain, and wrought, with 
the hour itself, in the ears of Maria, like an enchantment. 
She pressed the hand which held hers, and looking at the 
other hand, said to him in a deep whisper—“ How that ring 
of yours glitters in the darkness! I, too, feel as if there were 
a wondrous life and spiritual presence around us. But for 
weeks past I have had something of this feeling, and more 
than ever since you have been staying with us. It is now a 
month since I have heard any thing of a dear friend, and his 
image has been haunting me at intervals all the time.” 

She felt his hand relax, and that he trembled while sho 
spoke. She too now trembled, for never to any one before had 
she spoken of her love. But the previous idea still posessed 
her, for the potent strife of nature had elevated and freed her 
soul, and broken down many an old barrier of reserve. 

“ Often,” she continued, “and especially when you are 
with me, he walks visibly before me, and turns his head as if 
to look at me, but never so much that I can catch his eye. 
There,” she cried, “‘ there—now he sees me!’’ and she drew 
her hand away cunvulsively, and pointed into the darkness. 
A keen flash now came, and showed Walsingham that there 
was no one where she had looked. The astounding thunder 
followed ; and Maria, at the same time, fell back with a long 
sigh. Walsingham, too, was much agitated, for what he thus 
learnt of Maria's affections bittery disappointed him; but he 
commanded himself sternly. Another flash now spread around 
them, and the thunder followed so rapidly as to show how 
near to them was the explosion; but before it was heard sho 
had again opened her eyes, and both she and her companion 
saw once more the fated ship, which now lay stripped and 
dismasted, and seeming to take its final plunge into the deep. 
They kept their eyes fixed upon the spot, but even when some 
fainter electric lights did play over the view, the sea was now 
invisible through the black sheets of rain. The streams from 
the steeple above them and from the remaining portions of 
the roof were heard rushing down with a continuous uproar, 
while the rattle and the murmur of the rain itself spread all 
around, and the wind howled and bellowed as if the universe 
were given over to its wrath. Except during the moments of 
the lightning, it had long been pitch dark. Maria felt that 
she could speak more boldly than if she had been seen by 
Walsi , and she said in a very low voice, ‘‘ I have been 
talking very wildly; but this tempest had filled me with 











strange and stirti ts, and I felt as if we knew each 
other better then T cho ever otherwise have believed.” 
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“ Dear friend!” he answered gently and sadly—“ such looked silently at the sea, but no ship was to be seen upon its 


hours as these set afloat much that was aground, and open 
much that was closed. What wonder, when such blasts are 
beating on the gates of our caverns, that they should burst 
open, and apparitions of long-hidden truth come out, and 
leap with inspired frenzy in the wide commotion? When 
the storm passes, the dark gates close anew, and the shapes 
sink back into their cells, perhaps for ever. To-morrow we 
shall wake as inhabitants of calm day-light; the involuntary 
and painful disturbance will have ceased; and the sense of 
what has been will remain as lasting joy and strength.” 

Quiet passed into her bosom with his words, and she took 
his hand again, but scarcely had he received and returned this 
token of good-will, when they both were smitten by a fearful 
shock. Their eyes seemed seared and blinded, and their ears 
filled with an ovewhelming noise. The air they breathed was 
thick with dust, and tasted sulphureous. For some seconds 
the monstrous clamor continued and the racking bewilder- 
ment, till Walsingham exclaimed—“ Are you hurt?” 

“* No—no,” she answered, “‘ What is it?” 

“The lightning has struck the church; but we are now 
probably safe.” 

They were still nearly stifled by the dust, but they could 
see imperfectly, for they were no longer in total darkness. 
He looked up and saw a blaze high up in the spire; Maria, 
too, perceived the fact; but she became at once calm and 
steady, and said, “‘ What are we to do? In the darkness out- 
side we could not find our way, and if we remain we may be 
injured by the flames and ruins.” 

They looked again, and saw that the flames had spread 
wider among the old wood-work, though the rain hissed on 
them loudly. Walsingham gazed for a minute fixedly up- 
ward, and then said, “‘ We are in no danger. You must con- 
tinue here in this recess, where nothing falling from above can 
hurt you; and there are, I think, means of obtaining help. 
See here! and he pointed out to her the rope of the church- 
bell still hanging near them. This he seized, and began to 
ring it with all his strength. The loud alarm boomed out 
through the storm, while the crackling flames blazed and 
smoked around the spire, but had not yet reached the bell- 


He paused in his work after a time, and said, “ I wonder 
how it happens that this bell is left here, when the building 
is otherwise so entirely abandoned.” 

“‘T think I have heard,” replied Maria, “ that the parish 
to which the church belongs, but which has now a more mod- 
ern place of worship nearer the village, hold some lands on 
condition of having this bell rung for an hour every St. Peter’s 
day, and that it is never sounded at any other time of the 
year.” 

He now began to ring again, till at last the rope caught 
fire and was divided; and soon after, the bell became heated, 
and cracked. ‘So much,” he said, “ for the parish tenure 
of the lands.”. He now placed himself beside her, and in a 
few moments they heard, through the abating storm and the 
increasing sound of the fire, a human voice and tread, and then 
a man carrying a lantern appeared amid the smoky gloom. 

CHAPTER X. 

“« What friend,” cried the voice, “ are you that have taken 
—— of the old tower? A pretty beacon and clamor you 

ve raised !”” 

“We were driven here,” replied Walsingham, “ by the 
storm, and the lightning has struck the building. There is a 
lady here who wants your help.” 

The man came on, guided by the voice, and when close to 
them, held up his lantern to see their faces, thus, at the same 
time, partly showing his own. ‘O! Mr. Collins,” said 
Maria, “this is a strange scene that you find us in.” 

It was the friend she had spoken of to Walsingham who 
now stood before them, his hat dripping with rain, which fell 
over his long and loose grey hair. 

“What?”’ he answered, “ Maria Lascelles! Why you are 
even a gayer creature of the elements than any complimentary 
young gentleman could have supposed, if you have chosen 
such an evening for a pleasant ride. And who is this with 

‘ou?’ 
i Mr. Walsingham, whose name you must have often heard.” 

Collins looked at him with a sharp glance of cold curiosity, 
and said—*‘ Well, you are as odd a pair of wild-ducks as ever 
took wing through a storm. But what must be done now?” 
He looked up at the burning spire, and said, ‘‘ We shall have 
half that wood-work and stuff up there down about our heads 
in three minutes; but the rain must be near over now; it was 
clearing off fast when I came in here. Unless you want to 
be found by half the village, whom that clatter you were mak- 
ing with the bell will set swarming, to say nothing of the bon- 
fire, you had best be off with me to my house. I can manage 
to shelter you for the night, and I suppose you can provide 


for yourselves in the morning.” They thanked him for his | 


offer, and Maria said she would not accept it, but that she 
really felt weak and ill, and feared she should not be able to 
ride home. They placed heron her horse, which Collins led, 
carrying the lantern, and Walsingham beside her leading his, 
and ready to support her had she required it. 

The house to which Collins took his guests was about half 
a mile from the church, and he led them there by steep paths 
and over ground soaked with the heavy rain. But the sky 
was now fast opening, and the moon shone bright. Meria 


broken and shifting surface. Before they reached the place 
of their destination they passed a cottage, where the procured 
a man to go on Walsingham’s horse and tell Mrs. Nugent of 
her niece’s safety. Turning away from this spot, they had 
the church in view. The spire, a mass of red and yellow 
flame, sent up a column of black smoke into the clear sky, 
and the moonbeams now fell upon that dark aerial structure. 
While they gazed, the building fell with an audible crash. 
An explosion of flame, sparks, and smoke fiew upwards, and 
then the conflagration gradually sank down, and was hardly 
perceptible, except from a dull discoloration above it in the 
sky, and from the light through a small window in the lower 
part of the tower. 

In a few minutes more they arrived at the house of Collins, 
which, before he came to it; had been that of a mere laborer. 
It consisted of only three rooms, two below and one above. 
The upper ore was usually his bedroom, the outer of the low- 
er ones his parlor and kitchen, and the other the chamher of 
the old womin who was his only servant. Walsingham se- 
cured the horse in a shed, while Collins showed Maria into 
his cottage. He drew a seat for her beside the fire-place, 
and busied himself in kindling a fire, while he sent the old 
woman up stairs to prepare his room for her use. Walsing- 
ham soon came in, and the three sat round the fire. 

Collins was a man hardly of middle age, and of rather low 
stature. That which struck you at first as most remarkable 
in his appearance was the bright glow of his complexion, and 
the silve’ grey of his long and floating hair. He had rather 
small ari dark eyes, which did not fix with keenness, but 
seemed nost frequently averted in abstraction There was, 
howeve; an air of quietness and resolution about all his ac- 
tions. His head always looked firmly set; his hands tense, 
as if togripe or clench. His feet seemed rooted where he 
sat then down. II health, or grief, or natural character, had 
added ; strong cast of sadness, and even of harshness to his 
countemnce; and there was something so earnest and vigor- 
ous abut the whole aspect, as to give the notion of a catapult 
kept eer loaded to discharge its weighty missile. This often 





came @ the shape of some rude and sudden phrase, violent 
and pituresque, but also luminous as a burning arrow. A 
broadand rough kindliress, and an adamantine honesty, were 
apparnt at first sight, and gained increased value on better 
knowbdge. He had lived in educated society, had traveled, 
and rad much. But, two or three years before the present 
time,he had come to the spot where he now lived, hired a 
cottage with a tolerable garden, and there established a great 
numter of bee-hives, the inhabitants of which drew their fra- 
gran} honey chiefly from the heathy surface of their neighbor- 
ing Hills. He attended to them himself, and appeared to de- 
rive fron them his principal, if not his only support. Many 
of his haurs he spent in wandering alone over the hills. But 
it was a pleasure to him to meet with any casual strangers, 
however squalid their wretchedness. He also spoke without 
reluctance to persons of the highest class of society who hap- 
pened tc fall within his reach. But if he found them barren 
and worthless he swung them off impatiently, often with some 
grim je:t, and, shaking his bent brows, went upon his way 
sullen aad thoughtful. 

On tle present occasion the wolf-man, as he might himself 
have sail, had on his sheep’s clothing, and seemed cheerful 
and hospitable. He desired his ancient helpmate to prepare 
tea, andfry some slices of bacon; and, with this, and bread 
and honey from Collins’s hives, they had a meal which sufficed 
to refresh them. 

“Wha: can have taken you,” said Collins, “to the old 
church at such an hour of such an evening? Did you wait 
till it waspitch dark in order to see the view the better?” 

“ Darkress,” answered Walsiugham, “is sometimes well 





worth seeing. We, however, wanted only to view the sunset 
from the church, and proposed to return by twilight and moon- 
Kght. Butthe storm overtook us, and, no doubt, also detain- 
ed Mrs. Nugent at the farm-house, where she had stopped 
behind us faa few moments. We were, of course, glad of 
the shelter dforded by the ruin. What we should have done 
at last, but fer you, I cannot imagine.” 

“Oh! the darkness would not have ate you; and a night 
in the old chirch in such weather would have been a foretaste 
of a kind of Jim and bleak ghostland, much like, I suppose, 
to that whick we shall all one day visit. As it is, no doubt 
the ringing of the bell will be attributed to an evi! spirit by 
half the courtry. I myself was rather in hopes of finding 
some huge skeleton, or demon, hard at work pulling the rope, 
and was rather disappointed at seeing only you.” 

“ Ay,” said Walsingham, “it would make no bad tale. 
Suppose we spread the rumor:—A nameless fiend amused 
himself with rmging the bell till his burning hands set the rope 
on fire, which communicated with the wood-work ; and when 
Mr. Collins and a crowd of country people came to see what 
— the matter, he burst out at the top of the spire in an 
eruption of flame and smoke, gave a laughing yell as he van- 
ished, and, at the same moment, the building fell in, and all 
the inhabitants of the old churchyard were heard to groan in 
their graves, while Miss Lascelles was obliged by the smell of 
sulphur to use her smelling-bottle. But after all, Mr. Col- 
lins, I doubt whether any apparition you might have found 
and invited home with you, would have enjoyed your supper 





as much as we.” 
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“No; I suppose not. And, in fi 
appointment were as foolish as that of ak — ont do 
from this, who received an anonymous letter, te i ne hae 
in the middle of a certain wood, on’such a day he amen 
something far more strange and precious than the crown _ 
els—a specimen, indeed, of the most wonderful thing mands 
He went, expecting a bushel of diamonds, or Fortunatuy’ 
purse, or something equally unlike. turnips and clover ; 
was much astonished and puzzled at seeing only a para 
chubby baby. Yet the letter-writer said true enough. I do 
not know that even I have much right to complain on the 
present occasion.” 

“Then I am sure we have not,” said Maria, “but J am 
afraid you are very wet—and she glanced at his hat, which 
lay on the floor beside him.” 

“Oh! my old hat is soaked a little. So man 4 
— ~—— _— rise wp in it from one’s beaiea eam 
when one has happened to look into a new r 
ionable novel, that it need not flinch from a aa pad 
descending on it. It is a sort of temporary firmament be 
tween the storms and clatter of one’s head below, and the 
other capricious meteorology up above. And so Metapbysica 
are only the Moore’s Almanac of our brain-weather. any a 
system, indeed, in the Almanac of a past year is falsified 
the event, and reprinted with a fresh date, as if it would be 
valid for the next twelvemonth.” 

He laughed a short sardonic laugh, and then fixed his eyes 
upon the fire, as if he had uttered his oracle and was content, 

Walsingham smiled and said—“ It would be amusing to 
have a complete history of coverings for the head written on 
that principle. Their picturesque varieties and diverse uses 
have often been noticed by travelers, artists, and soforth. But 
the relation of the head-garment to the thoughts would gives 
new point of view.” 

“ Well,” said Collins, with a tone between defiance and 
jesting, “ there are many odd facts to be noted on that matter, 
As the land-shells of Madeira are altogether different from 
those of the neighboring island of Porto Santo, so the Porty. 
guese population of the one place wear a small funnel-shaped 
or unicorn cap, and the same race in the other adorn them- 
selves with a flat bonnet.” 

“ Ah!” said Walsingham with bland seriousness, “remarks 
of that depth and originality recall the famous Pythian verses 
of Nathaniel Lee, the Trophonian prophet : 

' « Methinks I see a Mevegiypble bat 
Skim o’er the zenith in a slip-shod hat.’” 


Both Collins and Maria now laughed loud and merrily; 


of man is included between his hat and shoes. In these mys 
terious integuments are concealed the extreme boundaries of 
his being, which, though certainly finite, philosophers aver to 
be almost infinite.” 


song— Oh! wondrous powers, ye shoes and hat, 


That bound our human span; 
How idly sages puzzle at 
The limits set toman!” 
Thus does the conversation of poets and moralists, when 
they have not the fear of a pompous public before them, often 
become mere doggrel and absurdity, and yet suits for the 


time both the men and the occasion. Such talk helpedon the . 


hour till Maria bade them good night, and thanki 

both, and especially Collins, for his kindness, left them to 
themselves. She retired to think, to remember Arthur, ® 
shudder at the image of the lost vessel, to pray, and then to 
sleep. In the mean-time Collins made more tea for himseli, 
Walsingham having had enough, and drank it by bowlsful, 
without milk, and sweetened with his own honey. 

CHAPTER XI. 

“ That,” sad Walsingham to Collins, “ was a striking event 
of which we have been witnessing at the church. But 1 
should like to have observed, unseen, the demeanor of the 
people when they reached the burning edifice, as I supposes 
crowd of then soon did. There is much to attract and awaken 
one in the thought of a living world startled by the conflagre 
tion of a neighboring world of —— and ghosts. But it ought 





to be painted on both sides. I mean both from the point of 
view of the sctual beings regarding this convulsion in the 
realm of the past, and from that of the ruin and 1ts graves mm 
personated aad spiritualized, and brought face to face with 
bodily mortals. One might round the whole into a little Gre 
cian tragedy, the action consisting of the efforts of the men 0 
save the buildings, and their lamentations over memorials 
their ancestors, and the Chorus being a band of spectres, with 
the grey old founder of the church, clothed in his pall of lead 
and years, leading the grisly troop, and wailing and 
ishing through the tempestuous and fiery air.” Ty 
“ Why,” answered Collins, “ do any thing of the kind? 
might be worth while to know what really happened. * 
what we should gain by taking the mere name of cat 
event and appending a fiction to it, [do not see. Whenlam 
not in a very ferocious humor I do not mind seeing & soldier, 
for I know what he and his dress are, and mean. ae 
lord or linen-draper coxcomb, in the masquerade dress the 
soldier, is a thing to be drifted, as soon as possible, down is 
great sewer of perdition. The uniform, on such sg 








but a red rag thrown into the kennel; then ® 
the fleshly effigy of a man a good deal more 


and the recluse said, ‘‘ Well, no one can deny that the whole 


“Or,” said Walsingham, “as we may express it in Orphic- 
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a puppet-show. Now so I hold it to be with your 
ed poet By all means give us as much truth as pos- 
sible, even though the dose is ever so bitter. But lies, whether 
in verse or prose, are an abomination under the sun, and above 
it wo, if such pests are known there, which for the sake of 
I hope is not the case. Truth, man! truth 





te only true , if the business of poetry is to move 
the feelings, which, for ‘aught I see, might as well be left un- 
poved. But bread and meat, which we do want daily, are 
fits. Ambrosia is doubtless a fact too—for the gods. But 
for me, @ man, it is a fiction. Bread and truth are all man 
wants; and a loaf is only an eatable lump of truth fitted for 
the body, as truth is the invisible, but ne less substantial bread 
ofthe spirit. Tea, too, is truthin its way, and very good for 
s thirsty throat. Talk to me of nectar by the hour, but my 
noath would still be dry, and I should wish you drinking it at 
or any where away from me.” 
Oe What is truth?’ said jesting Pilate, and would not wait 
fran answer. But I stand in his shoes, and wait instead of 
-. 


cent is every thing that is. Every thing is truth; and 
every nothing is a lie. Destiny for ever spins things—reali- 
tes. But man is the only beast I know of that spins neth- 
ings—fictions—poems. So he tries to swindle destiny and 
his fellow-beasts. But destiny spins on unswindled, and 
javes him to die like a starved spider in his own cobweb. 
Honesty is the only true religion: all else is mere supersti- 
tion, more or less poetic—that is, more or less false.” 

“ A compendious creed, and that sounds as if it would have 
saved Aristotle, Quintilian, Strada, and the Schlegels a good 
desl of trouble. But look closer. All that I, too, want is 
wrath, but truth made intelligible and effectual for man. In 
order to this, what is essential and characteristic in an image 
or feeling must be separated from what is accidental or futile 
—] mean, from what must seem so to us—for, doubtless, noth- 
ing really is so—must be divided from the endless, unman- 
weable All, which would only bewilder us. That is, it must 
be marked out as a distinct Whole by itself, with its own be- 
gmning, progress, and conclusion. Now, if this be rightly 
done, we shall have the essential Thought filling its own cir- 
de, excluding all that is extraneous to itself, and taking in 
and embodying from without whatever is necessary to its own 
completeness and evidence. All this, however, is quite as 
tue of a history, or a theory, or a speech, as of a poem. But 
herein is the difference, that the poem is not meant to con- 
wy knowledge or produce conviction, but to excite a state of 
feeling at once lively and harmonious. That the feelings may 
be lively, the poem must have energy, distinctness, glow ; 
that they be harmonious, it must have consistency and com- 
pleteness, and must lead us to the apprehension of a peace- 
| fulorder supreme over all confusion. But it may have all 
these requisites, and therefore be a good poem, and yet be far 
from 8 literal representation of the fact, event, thought or em- 
blem which supplies the pretext for it. If you rightly weigh 
all these conditions of a poem’s existence, you will see, I think, 
that it may and often must admit free and marvelous displays 
of fancy, legend, superstition, and symbolic necromancy. In 
aword, 1t must boldly say—To produce an impression equiva- 
leat tothat which this actual, but superabundant, overwhelm- 
ing world would produce in a mind capable of embracing it 
ue whole, I will shape a world of my own, no less vivid and 
coherent, but setinfied in a smaller circle, readily intelligible 
oman, and delightful to him, as free from the baffling, con- 

immensity of that in which he lives. Every thing, 
terefore, which we borrow from the actual for the uses of po- 
tty, must be translated, not transferred, its form and color- 
ig modified, from that consistent with and dependant on the 
wpearances of the actual werld, to those required by the 
wity of the imaginary creation. Such seem to me the laws 
mquired by the slightest song; and yet adequate to explain 
the Odessey, Hamlet, and Herman and Dorothea.” 
_“Well,a very pretty scheme. But in my nojion a mere 
. The moment you separate a part of human exist- 
ewe from the. great All it belongs to, and seek to shape it 
Mo a minor, dependant, and analogous, but distinct world, 
as I understand, is your notion, that momant you lose 
dllaw and measure of truth and falsehood. A feeling, an 
image, an event is true that is real, genuine, nat when de- 
‘ached, but only when connected with its origital circum- 
“ances and atmosphere. Suppose, while the clay of nature 
yet soft and plastic, I break off a finger or an ear from the 
frat image ; this is, no doubt, a real part of thewhole. But 
then the fractional edge recalls that it is only a portion, and 
ght to be replaced in its former position. But if I again 
kead it up and round it off into a separate work, betraying 
MW violent dislocation, it ceases to be any thing but a fiction 
my hands. I cannot make it a small total, recalling in 
muuter lines, and representing the great one,because the 
One is too vast, and I see itonlyin part. An Iliad was 
well, because those for whom it was written believed it 
true, read it as history, and had no more doubt of Jupiter 
allas than of Achilles and Agamemnon. To us, who 
‘looked at the wrong side of the puppet-show, it has lost 
its value. But remember, besides, that the free extem- 
; Homeric rythm is very unlike our modern metres. 
me it seems that the very fact of writing in artificial, 
aye Verse is & proclamation of a design to be absurd.” 
ere ought to be, and to have the evidence of being, the | 
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shadows, the strenuous image of the workman, and the weigh’ 
and colossal te which the whole is devoted. “ Wall,” 
he thought, “let others forge crowbars and ploughshares, nay, 
even weapons and armor; enough for me, in my sunny cham- 
ber, with vine-leaves round the windows, to mould graceful 
figures. or even to engrave the small and unobtrusive gem.” 
His mind, however, did not rest here. He could not escape 
from the feeling that, after all, there was in Collins an ear- 
nest though rugged and painful force of some kind, whether 
of will or feeling, or imagination, which bore down the poet. 
This energy but half understood itself, and was unaccompa- 
nied by any sense of the graceful, the harmonious, the com- 
plete, without which life to Walsingham appeared so bare 
and empty. It was a character which, in its dim but broken 
strength, and large though interrupted outline, seemed to him 
more imposing than any other he had known, than all that he 
could find in himself. His curiosity and his sympathy with 
the mysterious were awakened, and were excited the more by 
his ignorance of the previous history which, in spite of fervid 
longings after a high course of human action, had thrown Col- 
lins into this solitude a breoding aimless hermit. 

Now, as was his custom, he began to collect and arrange 
all he knew of the man, and the recent circumstances that 
had brought them acquainted. But here his thoughts were 
turned into a different direction, for, with the events of the 
evening, the image of Maria recurred to him. He recalled 
his previous feelings of admiration for her; his delight in her 
pure, unselfish elevation of heart; his own intellectual supe- 
riority, which had enabled him to see over and round her 
opinions; and the coldness and weakness of his faith in in- 
visible realities, compared with her devout and practical re- 
liance. The unspeakable loveliness of her whole being pre- 
sented itself anew to him; and he reflected with how much 
pleasure he had been able to give her fresh knowledge, and to 
set her raind in movement in new directions. For while his 
suggestions and ideals rooted themselves in her, and reappeared 
in gentler and more attractive forms in her demeanor and lan- 
guage, she had seemed to him a nymph-like Grecian girl, 
catching new hints of melody and themes of verse from a 
sage master, by her voice and instrument, her sunny beauty 
and lyrical glances lending to them roundness, fluency, and a 
thrilling sweetness. Lastly, he reviewed the singular hour 
that he had spent with her in the ruined church, and was con- 
scious of a mingled rush of pain and joy while he revived for 
a moment the free and mounting flight of heart with which 
they had seemed to live together in the tempest and rise upon 
its wings above the ordina:y restraints of custom and reserve. 
It was a less selfish train of emotion, more elevating and en- 
thusiastic than he had almost ever experienced. But along 
with the remembrance of it came that of the discovery of her 
secret affection, though for whom he could not divine. From 
this he would fain have withdrawn his attention, for he ha- 
bitually endeavored to turn away from all painful considera- 
tions. But the facts were too recent, and she was still too 
near him. A few feet anda thin ceiling were all that divided 
him from the sleeping girl. Love with his torch lighted the 
poet's imagination up the dark stair. He seemed to see the 
beautiful and animated head now reclined in still unconscious- 
ness on the pillow; the delicate and benign hand and rounded 
arm escaping from the folds designed to hide them; the 
smooth eyelids with their dark lashes closed, and the full, 
half-parted lips. Over all the enchanted po a of his fancy, 
he viewed the silent dream-world opened to her spirit, with 
many images, of which his own was one, blended in the front, 
and a dark and fiery cloud of destiny, like the smoke of that 
night’s conflagration, opaque to him, though for her transpa- 
rent, hiding the main and central figure so incomparably dear 
to Maria. 

The hour of twelve came. The clear picture of the lady in 
her chamber vanished ; the long and busy past, with its promi- 
nent and struggling forms, broke at once upon him. He had 
now before his eyes together, Arthur and Sir Charles, Wilson 
and Hastings, Musgrave and Walsingham. The student, the 
baronet, the farmer, the traveler, the divine, the poet—each 
seemed to him perfectly distinct, yet as to each he had a train 
of evident remembrances, and each he fancied was himself. 
So might he have stood in the midst of many large mirrors, 
each bright and speckless, but each of a differently colored 
glass, a blue, a red, a green, a golden, an amethyst, a white, 
and seen himself, his own form, face, gesture, and expression 
of countenance reflected in each of the surfaces, but with the 
difference of coloring. But again it seomed that the differ- 
ence overbalanced the identity, and that he beheld only so 
many several figures, passing for the same ene man by wear- 
ing a mask the fac-simile of his face. As the hour glided on, 
the various forms grew less and less distinct, though his in- 
ward recollection of their history was still clear. He now 
turned his eyes u the sleeping countenance of Collins, with 
its bold and harsh lines still full of melancholy and energetic 
meaning, and with hair so prematurely grey shading the fur- 
rowed brow and beating temples. All the impressions of the 
evening came upon him with redoubled power. He saw in 
that face a long inscription to which he required the key. 
Even without its help he knew of a coucentred zeal and torrid 
vigor, narrow perhaps in its objects and experience, but hav- 
violence, and with undeserved indifference turning from others. || ing a depth and genuineness of life found in few among man- 
The mind, he said to himself, of this recluse resembles a || kind, and especially rare in profusely accomplished and re- 
smith’s forge, with its small glowing light, its deep imaginative « fined periods and classes. He said to himself—I understand 








spontaneous and only suitable utterance of lively and delight- 
ful emotion. If not, it is doubtless bad and a trick.” 

“ Almost all I know of, indeed, is so. As for the verse of 
Homer and Shakspeare it is only prose fused and fluid. But 
almost all else is prose pinched, twisted, filed, scraped, and 
notched into arbitrary forms, in hopes, not of producing any 
independent feeling, but of awakening some echo of the feel- 
ing which the authentic melody of words begets. But, in fine, 
explain it how you will, all fiction in verse or prose is to me 
abhorrent. I hate straw-men, snow-men, rag-men, colossal 
dolls, bronze kings and dukes, and all the sons of crows. I 
loathe your modern romance which sets up its tawdry wooden 
Highlanders and calumetted Indians at the door with as keen 
an eye to gain, and to the public’s. gross cravings, as the 
keeper of a snuff-shop. We have not too much theught and 
energy among us for actual life, and it is idiotic to waste 
what we have in aimless sympathies, and to spend our days 
in tracing out the baby-house labyrinths of songs ani sonnets. 
What would you think of a man who, when his ship was sink- 
ing, and the only chance lay in working with every sinew, 
should begin to fiddle on the deck, and set the sailors off in 
an insane dance? We, and the world too, are in justthis need, 
and the poets help us as little.” 

Walsingham answered calmly—I do not remember that 
the seamen in the Greek story were much the betterfor throw- 
ing Arion overboard.” 

“Ah! I suppose in that tale some poet was pleading his 
own cause and that of his brethren. In this matter, hovever, 
we shall not agree; but I de hold most firmly to the belief 
that the task of life is a hard, stern, Spartan work—to limb, 
with bleeding feet among rocks of ice and lava. We must 
have done, once for all, with cob-webs and rose vapors, elec- 
tion mbbons and rockets, flummery and finery of ail kinds. 
Sentimental sighing has no business in a world where :here 
are so many heart-broken groans. The will is the foundation 
ofa man. Heshould stand up—speak out—hold fast—samp 
his thoughts in strong words—and leave lies, songs, flatteies, 
fancies, and all other mental sillabub whatever to wommish 
and sickly stomachs. Then when he stands, as I ofter do, 
alone upon the bare hill-top, and thinks of the laws, maxims, 
amiabilities, decencies, and reputations that make up whe we 
call our country, and which are but one great fermenting nass 
of falsehood, let him rejoice that he dares keep his own soul 
pure and in arms, and breathe the air of heaven which has 
not yet been all filled with the reek of men’s vanity and vo- 
luptuousness. For in our smooth, delicate, moral days, even 
conscience has been made nothing more than a kind of volup- 
tuous self-indulgence. Oh! for some rude old John Baptist 
or Wickliffe, to go through the land and cry, Wo! Wo! and 
make our feeble busy men of talents and notoriety, and Euro- 
pean reputation—Heaven help them !—skip at his voice like 
grasshoppers from before the tramp of a rhinoceros.” 

“Why should not he who so strongly conceives also per- 
form ?” 

“Oh! a man may fancy indeed that his arms are long 
enough to reach the stars; but when, in trying even to raise 
them above his own head, they have been heavily beaten back 
and crushed by the demon of the air, he must be content, for 
a while at least, to rest, and nurse his pangs. But you, you 
for whose pipings and madrigals the world has smooth and 
favorable ears, you, had you the heart of a man instead of the 
fancy of a conjurer, might indeed find or make the sad hour 
for speaking severe truths; you might inspirit and shame 
men into the werk of painfully building up for themselves new 
and graver, and more serene hopes, instead of lulling them 
into a drunken dream with wanton airs and music.” 

Walsingham shook his head, but not angrily, and said— 
“‘ One builds Cyclopian walls, another fashions marble carv- 
ings. Each must work as he can. But remember that the 
Cyclopian walls, though they stood indeed, and stand, became 
useless monuments of a dead past, and the fox and the robber 
kennel among the stones. The marble carvings which hu- 
manized their own early age are still the delight of all human 
generations.” 

“* Ay, but those marble carvings, for those who wrought 
and revered them, were most holy realities. Our modern po- 
ems and other tinsel work are, for us, as mere toys as musical 
snuff-boxes or gauze flowers.” 

“To him who regards them as mere toys they are indeed 
worthless, nay, dangerous. That which he handles as a squib 
he may find burst between hisfingersas a bomb. But ofsuch 
men, and those who work for them, there need be no dis- 
course between us.” 

“‘ Of such men I fear there must be discourse between us, if 
we are to discourse at all, and in speaking not forget our- 


” 
actran. CHAPTER XI. 

They bade eaeh other good night, and lay back in their 
chairs at opposite sides of the fire. Collins went to sleep. 
But Walsingham sat revolving the conversation that had 
passed, and his present position. He thought that he saw 
most distinctly the fallacy of his host’s views as to poetry; 
and judged from this evening’s experience that he was not a 
very acute reasoner, so far, at least, as reasoning is carried on 
p bony is He also regarded him as narrow and partial in 

1 his feelings and aims, ——. many things with undue 
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and can paint a thousand modes of human existence, from the Your cause had been much harder to unravel, gredi : ; ‘ a . 
hero ae the sage, to the damsel, the child, and the rude bar- Then you had staid here longer; I’d have shown you, remcbeheben ek J nem | i let the bowl be warm | 
barian slave. But there is one character that seems tolie be- Then, other walks, and favorite paths of mine, fire previous cota Suehibedion t thet re placed before the 
yond me wrapped in its own dark electric cloud. This, too, And we should have seen the roses bloom together. be warmer and therefore better. it _. the ponch would —s 
shall now lie clear under my gaze and be wielded by my will. What is the matter, that you cover your eyes, slight dash will flavor a good sized be . f arreck is good, a = 
The ring did not refuse its function; and Walsingham slept And sigh so?—Have I vexed you, Master Forrester? this article is not to be ota a, di tr ha ecm Amend 
in utter oblivion. (End of Part 11.) || James.—Hush, hugh, thou fairy! this is all too much! min seed in a pint of rum, and ye will he th 
F . Oh, lay this little hand upon my breast, daneum. There are various additi = wenden se 
rom the Gentleman's Magazine, And feel the tempest thou hast wrought within me! : ane thet mney Ge used, and, proposing 
THE PROPOSAL: Mary.—You frighten me! Oh, pray let go my hand! to some tastes, with great effect. A small lump of butter j 
A SCENE FROM AN UNPUBLISHED PLAY. “T is evening now, quite pea g; let's pon, Ag " ee" to soften the punch, but I never found any puneh oa are deser 
BY MRS. FANNY KEMBLE BUTLER. James.—Nay, my heart’s bursting; I must speak it all. jelly a po ac Sage pvt Aaah spoonful of currant = an : 
A Garden.—Enter James Forrester and Mary. Mary, love you! Oh, maiden, words can’t utter of capillaire instead of sugar, and she — aa ows po 
How mtch I love you! Oh no, do not leave me! : . , Try in heu of the immediat 
Mary.—And so, you never heard of the flower angels ? ’ . d of are sickly alterations, unworthy the man of taste. A 
Jamee.—Nover ; are you one of them f _ t a a - fear me—I, who’d give palate would prefer the use of green tea instea a of the of the lan 
Mary. h, you are mocking me! Me wv cuisines ee seen ine age harm? n: pura, but incipient punch drinkers discourage the innovation cussion o| 
James.—Believe me, not; but—for whene’er I see you, 4 tere a ated nl “ ai o a ‘this = Nei There is much tact requisite in the skillful cutting of lemon which the 
Be ’t morn or ev’n, mid noon, or starry night, poe : ae ” th oe a" said thls tome; peel for punch ; if it is cut too thick, the white pith j and estab 
A flower still hangs on your breast, or in your hand— || 7,105 a Sh. he een binns an unpleasant bitter to the punch; if too thin, the minute cells olutions 
° ’ r . * . . ° 
Margot test ek any" shoes ur Shouse Reema son heres cat through, and the scent and favor lot. Gontenarvae’ Tat 
a , P orgive ne, but for pity’s sake stay here ; : * Gentleman's Mag, . 
— wWums ave they? Ha enlstin. Whose chane it ts Don’t fear, I will not touch thy hand, I will not HEAVEN AND EARTH. ‘nae 
"To walk unseen about mp An a paths, ™ M eaten beside thee. May I stand here, Mary? THERE are no shadows where there is no sun; 8 proposi 
And live in the fragrant neighborhood of flowers. Je —_— Th light shines i There is no beauty where there is no shade; enone 
No bud or blossom but hath such a keeper; a 8 ein lock like whe anne late your ayes, And all things in two lines of glory run— to expres 
In dim, damp wood, or on wide, windy common, Lis ast a we ee de —_ soft streams of light. Darkness and light, ebon and gold, inlaid. ity 
By loneliest marsh, where’er a flower may blow, What « wad d “to ark, from yonder thickets, God comes among us through the shrouds of air: prs 
Nursed in close gardens of man’s fashioning, M ee It i sa as , And His dim track is like the silvery wake dignity © 
Or sown by that wandering seedsman, the free air, — os one ? t is the nightingale; Left by yon pinnace on the mountain lake, torious fa 
These angels haunt. The maid that on her casement J “on eines M ] ‘ Fading and re-appearing here and there. that grea 
Sets a flower-pot, hath one still watching there; a ost melancholy enue The lamps and veils thro’ heaven and earth that mov 
po tat art, dean same ef ating Yet o, not half so sweet as thy sweet voice. Go in and out, as jealous of their hght o cosy 
Keeps a good spirit hovering o’er her Renee. Mary.—I'm better now; so pray let me go in. Like sailing stars upon a misty night. ; emolume 
I i. = “- ies this is = city talk. James.—Shall your brother know of all this secret talk ? Death is the shade of coming life; and love circumsts 
James.—Give me that rose you wear, for I believe ~— tell it him, and ask him if he ’ll give thee Yearns for her dear ones in the holy tomb, to their ¢ 
Partly in what you say; so give it me, o ne, to be my wife? Speak, Mary—shall I? Because bright things are better seen in gloom! recrimint 
That I may have an angel near to me. Mary.—ask what thou wilt, | will stay here no longer. 
Mary.—So you take mine from me; well, ’tis no matter. , ’ [She runs out. Accumutation.—The philosophy that denounces accume- ple. “9 
James.—Alas! you do not need such guardianshi James.—f or mercy’s sake do n’t leave me! She is gone! lation is the philosophy of tarbarism. It places man below the ity to the 
ou claie Gite Glin, Gen witha ates de A rit? Like some light vision of unearthly beauty, condition of most of the native tribes on this continent. Noman supposes 
Mary.—I do not know ; Vases aa thigk of that P She's vanish’d! But the charm she shed around will voluntarily sow that another may reap. You may placea ean 
Ae trerkon ot ahr te od cide ae = e kind. Renains. Oh blessed sward her feet have pressed, man in a paradise of plenty on this. condition, but its abun mp 4 ; 
James.—My angel then would leave me. I could wish apt sept ‘Thou happy, happy mound, ’ | dance will ripen and decay unheeded. At this moment, the tr is 
Bo tre-seane Gener gracing over aver m0, id’st receive her beauteous form, may flow’rs fairest regions of the earth—Sicily, Turkey, Africa, the love So when 
That should live as long as I did; some sweet flower, Coer thee sweetly all the live-long summer! | liest and most fertile portions oft e East, the regions that, in thousand 
P . s ms, . n numerous an : 
Whose loveliness and bloom would last my days And thou, delicious curtains of fresh blosso ancient times, after feeding their ow d mighty Indian J 
And whose good angel should be mine tili denk May Autumn crown thee with a glorious bearing. cities, nourished Rome and her armies—are occupied by Op- 
Know you of any such? Ye lovely ministrants to man’s delight, | pressed and needy races, whom all the smiles of heaven and the Pres 
Mary. a That seem so full of kindly sympathy the bounties of the earth cannot tempt to strike a spade into universal 
The dews begin to fall; ’tis growing pore With human joy, a lover’s blessing on ye! the soil, farther than is requisite for a scanty supply of neces means ir 
ecueaet s And be this place for ever hallowed ground, sury food. On the contrary, establish the principle that eeavictic 
pea Oh, "tis not evening yct; First left by winter, by summer’s sun first found! [E zit. || property is safe—that a man is secure in the possession of his thei 
= : i d earnings, and he creates a paradise barren — 
The air is warm and balmy, and the light Tue Poetry or Puxcu-Maxinc.—The Poetry of Punch- ener wager a — Ly is} e i ; 
Is bright on all the tree stems yet, dear Mary. Making is as little understood by the millions who tipple the bee, ag mg pon —- po pees as a > 7" 
Mary.—Nay, but look yonder, how the sober sky delicious beverage as the difficulties of an epic. Very tolera- ||}, cath rh ce ee Se eS ee ther P 
Sindh oclenhaih tnait oith enndel : . : : neath the level of its waves, and exposes his life fe .. 
th m t gray; ble whiskey punch may generally be obtajned at the various |); .ickly juncl d rai : ance wit 
And see, where the moon uplifts her pearly brow table taverns, but few private punch-brewers c iol ee oe Eotablich de 
’ P pearly respec » bu P pune an mix |! principle that his property is his own, and he seems almost Gans 
Over that soft brown cloud. an article worthy suction. Many tasteless wretches squeeze || Vinine to sport with its safety. He will crust it off haul The Pre 
— sii citi Ay, but look yonder, the juice of the lemon into the punch, instead of slicing thinly gle be ar stand calmly by while ine pac for he ae i 
my side of the garden, gentle mistress ; ff 1 portion of the rind el. It is good b . vate ie 
The western heaven is full of rosy light; in pw eng fie oe aia the fruit.” Sennen whe ini op —- S o. — - = stand or 
- yl pe = fallow deer stand gazing, will absorb a sufficiency of the essential oil of the lemon, \cnaieateatte o A quandsts os cigentiy,in Gen headin a Natio 
ow sunset ! which is better than any of the interior acid for whiskey punch. - 5 ‘leched in bs oun i 
—, , , Look et the shadows; But the chemist’s article, called essential salt of lemons, is nl aha og oy on eh x be emp pipe = ena 
, ey ’re very long. . . — but the salt of sorrel, and is a poisonous aflair, although fre- pathway of the ocean, for he knows that the sheltering wings ; 
—. ‘ hey wi Gan SR, Sa — used to givean acid flavor to punch. Rememberthat || oF the Jaw of nations will overshadow it there. He sleeps ah 
And night will come ; and after it to-morrow, the water should boil for whiskey punch, but not for rum or || Quietly. though all that he has is borne upon sic inches if not by 
When I must go from hence. brandy punch; let it be as hot as possible, but if it attains av y a toe Oe f th fath a seabae f if appointr 
Mary. Shall we go in? the boiling heat, be assured that your punch will wap ednoing ter teh fm emg dy cmp | 
. : : your punch will not cream. h hould b he di he h red him- 
James.—One moment stand beneath this blossoming tree, The rind of a Seville orange is an agreeable addition to whis- See ee ee ee ee ; = 
That drops its raged stars to crown thy head, key punch. George LV. of England, whose opinions in mat- pene peor te By een. becca pepo public d 
And let me, while I yet am at thy side, ters of taste have never been surpassed, patronized a potent of indivi . pe agin ations of 
Gaze on that happy place that I must leave. but pleasant punch, which was long the fashionable tipple at Sete + Sa ee Se ae “i him to ‘ 
Mary.—Nay, speak not thus; these melancholy words, the symposiums of the e/ite, and is favorably known as the|} Txacuina THE LancuaGes.—We have ever been con to disan 
And the stealing twilight, fill my heart with sadness. Regent’s Punch. One bottle of Hockheimer, two bottles of || yinced, both from theory and experience, that the best abo 
’ ry experi rt very 
Must you indeed be gone ? ; W. I. Madeira, three bottles of Mosseaux Champagne, a|| method of teaching the languages is to follow the plan adopt- puns 
oo, ‘e , ; I must indeed. quart of the finest Cogniac, a bottle of Curacoa, a pint of old || ed by the child in learning its mother tongue. It first ac- serve th 
usiness I came hither to despatch Jamaica spirits, two bottles of Seltzer water, four pounds of || quires the vocabulary; and it is not until many years have knows t 
Is all accomplished, all things quite cleared up; bloom raisins, with the rind and peel of several lemons and || passed over its head that it has the rules of grammar, always warped 
= — week has passed like one short day, Seville ae mpm =. instead of sugar, and strong || difficult of comprehension, drilled into it, although previous ion 
is over. green tea in place of water. This glorious concoction is a || to this time it ha: learned to speak, not only intelligibly, but y 
Mary. I am sorry. cold tipple, and should be strongly iced previous to its im- ||—if its parents ieee been well pede ree convert 
— om ‘ie What? ewe ase tea ° — addition to the punch || ought, we think, to be the course pursued by the child of nothing 
you sorry for rinker’s materials, and adds nothing to the expense. After || larger growth, wlen desirous of learning a foreign language. growth 
Mary. That you must go. the housekeeper has done with the tea- d i few i i 
R pot, and every portion || Instead of retardisg himself b mmatical rules—admirable 
Shall you never come again? — . of strength that hot water can draw from the leaves has been || at their proper ne and ewes ought, first of all, to ac- tham vs 
James. ‘ Will you give me leave extracted, the searching power of any strong alcoholic spirit || quire an adequate vocabulary. tion flov 
T 9 . *. . - . P q eq ary 
0 come again? will bring forth nearly as strongan infusion. A very delicious Saieeat of legis’ 
Mary. Oh yes, most gladly! and sensible mixture of good punch may thus be male: Place|| AnsENcE or Mixp in persons is common—in families it 18 or gene: 
~—. . » in the bow] twelve tolerable sized lumps of white loaf sugar—|| rare. We witnessed one cage in the country a short time Fn 
e are not speaking to each other truly; : not the pale brown steam refuse generally used in taverns ;|| since, in a mother and‘son. On a Sabbath morning, the mo e 
The words that from thy innocent lips I draw, pour in a pint of hot, but not boiling water, and finely triturate |! ther donned the sor’s coat, that he might brush it with more fied by 
Might seem to some men warrant of a ho the saccharine. Cast in the peel of two lemons, cut thin and || ease. Without renoving it, she clapped her bonnet on his ticious 
\ a yet I have not, for I know thy thought fine with a sharp knife; squeeze in the juice of the fruit also. || head, to reshape the front. “The bell at the time ee experie 
ouches not mine. Then mix half a pint of old Jamaica spirits, a quarter of a pint || ing.’ In their haste to get into the meeting-house in seas0™ ‘ 
P q P’ sg ge - as the 
_, I do not understand you. of fine flavored brandy, a wine-glass full of old bottled porter || they started, and were not aware of their situation till the soe u 
m very sorry you must go; I would or stout, and an ad libitum quantity of arrack. Let each in-" thought of taking his hat off at the entrance of the pew: setment 
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Tendment of the Constitution.—The resolutions sub- 
mitted by Mr. Tallmadge to the Senate of the United States, 

+e certain Amendments to the Federal Constitution, 
gre deserving of dispassionate and grave consideration. We 
invite to them the attention of the patriotic and reflecting, 
with no expectation or hope that these propositions will be 
immediately adopted and embodied in the fundamental law 
ofthe land, but with a hearty conviction that the sober dis- 
cussion of the principles involved in them and of the evils at 
which they are pointed, must lead to the eventual approval 
and establishment of the doctrines propounded in these Res- 
olutions. 

That Executive Patronage, under our Federal Government, 
‘has increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished,’ is 
8 proposition which, taken abstractly, there would be few to 
controvert. The idea of the People assembling periodically 
to express through the ballot-boxes their judgement of the 
capacity and conduct of their rulers, is deprived of all moral 
dignity and the judgement ifself of all moral force by the no- 
torious fact that a large portion of the members composing 
that great inquest are directly and indirectly dependent on 
that very power on which they sit in judgement for honors, 
emoluments and the means of livelihood. From the force of 
circumstances, the bulk of this class will act with reference 
to their own bread rather than to what will seem the noisy 
recrimination of partisans or shadowy abstractions of princi- 
ple. Not that they will act dishonestly or with an insensibil- 
ity to the requirements of justice and patriotism. The law 
supposes nothing like this when it precludes a citizen from 
acting as judge or juryman on a case to which he is a party. 
It simply refuses to disregard the imperfectioa of humanity. 
$o when we call to view the notorious fact that the tens of 
thousands of Postmasters, Revenue Officers, Land Surveyors, 
Indian Agents, &c. &c. appointed directly or indirectly by 
the President and removable at his nod, will generally—not 
wiversally—be anxious to reciprocate his favor by the only 
means in their power, and that only such stern and cogent 
convictions of public duty as come home to few men in regard 
totheir political action would prevent the natural result of 
this relation—we offer no impeachment of the character of 
either President or subordinates. Each may act in full accord- 
ance with his convictions of duty—the evil lies in a vicious 
system which tends indsidiously to warp those convictions.— 
The President will feel that the good of the country requires 
the success of the measures by which his Administration must 
stand or fall, and that the triumph of his opponents would be 
a National calamity. He is therefore led—perhaps some- 
times unconsciously—to select his subordinates with an eye to 
their efficiency as partisans as well as their capacity and in- 
tegrity as officers. The subordinate feels that he is expected, 
ifnot by his superior yet by the spirit of those who urged his 
appointment, to evince his usefulness and fidelity to the party 
not less than to the country. He may have discharged his 
public duties faithfully and yet but half answered the expect- 
ations of his zealous political compatriots. They expected 
him to ‘do something for the party,’ and it will not answer 
to disappoint them. The party may be wrong this year though 
it was right last; but it will not do for the functionary to ob- 
serve the mistake unless he is ready for the guillotine. He 
knows this beforehand, and his judgement asa freeman is 
warped by his hopes and fears as a dependent on Executive 
favor. The reason of the Protestant clergyman who did not 
convert the Pope while cn a visit to Rome, ‘ because he had 
nothing better to offer him,’ is in point. Conviction is of slow 
growth under influences so unpropitious. If, as Jeremy Ben- 
tham asserts, most of the evils of unjust and unwise legisla- 
tion flow from the collision of the private or personal interests 
of legislators and those who influence them with that public 
or general interest which should alone govern their conduct, 
there can be fio doubt that the same influence, slightly modi- 
fied by circumstances, is equally potential and equally per- 
Risious in the executive department of Government. Happily, 
experience, in unfolding the evil, is teaching us to correct it, 
4s the increasing partiality for general rather than special en- 
‘ctments will show. The correction, te a great extent, of the 





evil of Executive influence over the formation and develop- 
ment of public opinion on political affairs, is, in our judge- 
ment, of still more easy attainment. 

The leading proposition of Mr. Tallmadge seems to strike 
effectually at the root of the evil. Establish the rule that no 
President shall be immediately reéligible, and the incumbent 
is divested of all conceivable motive for aberration from the 
straight path of duty. No pa'try and ephemeral expediency 
can rationally be expected to influence his public career. He 
may err—grossly, fatally, if you please—but he can hardly 
fail to act uprightly, and with a single view to the dispassion- 
ate judgement of the whole country and of posterity. If his 
policy and his principles abide the test of public scrutiny, 
they can be sustained by the election of a successor known as 
their supporter. If any President shall prove pre-eminently 
qualified, he may be re-elected after the intervention of an- 
other—a far higher and purer testimonial than can now be 
accorded. The difference is that between achieving the most 
lofty and difficult elevation, and being merely able to remain 
there. 

The other Amendments proposed by Mr. Tallmadge rest 
on the sarre basis, substantially, with that already considered. 
The ground assumed in either case is the urgent necessity of 
restraining and limting Executive Power. That power is 
now four-fold greater than at any time previous to 1827, 
when it was viewed with apprehension and alarm by those 
who now wield it. Messrs. Van Buren, Benton, and many 
of their associates now at the helm, then represented this 
power as already dangerous to the public liberties, and all 
our eminent statesmen have at one time or anotherconcurred 
in the opinion that it must be restricted. Still it goes on in- 
creasing ; because those who wield it at any time regard it 
as perfectly innoxious in their own hands, and defer the re- 
form, once deemed so urgent, to a more convenient season. 
In this way, forty successive overturns of parties may have 
no other result, as respects this subject, than to show the 
glaring incongruities of profession and practice. But this will 
not answer. The People must take up the matter without 
reference to party, resolved to deal with it etfectually, and 
with a disregard of temporary and personal considerations.— 
By such action alone can it be settled on the basis of immuta- 
ble justice and right. 

We would remark, in closing, that it should be stipulated 
and understood from the outset that the restriction of the 
President to a single tern is only to take effect from and after 
1844. If this is not made a condition, the question will be 
drawa at once into the whirlpool of party politics, and lost 
there. With such a proviso, we should hope to find the lim- 
itation a favorite with the mass of all parties. The other 
amendments, if adopted, should take effect from the com- 
mencement of the next Presidential term. We believe they 
would thus encounter no systematic hostility from any quar- 
ter. Divested of the natural anxiety for a re-election while 
it is not only allowed but made in some sense a test of capacity 
and of public approval, any President must rejoice to be re- 
lieved of a portion of the load of cares and responsibilities 
which his office now imposes. The election by Congress of 
Secretary of the Treasury, Treasurer and Postmaster Gen- 
eral, would effect this. 

The remaining proposition—to render Members of Con- 
gress ineligible to Executive appointment for two years—is 
one of most obvious propriety. The forcible and truthful ob- 
servations of Gen. Jackson on this head (before his election) 
must be fresh in the minds of many. The testimony of many 
eminent statesmen might be added, if it were necessary.— 
And, notwithstanding the occasional convenience of selecting 
an Embassador or other functionary from among those whose 
talents and capacities have been freshly developed in the stern 
intellectual struggles of the Capital, we believe a President 
would gladly forego this advantage to be rid of importunity 
for office from Congressional beggars whose constituents have 
no further occasion for their services or who are ambitious 
of speedy promotion. We hope, therefore, that this propo- 
sition will command general acquiescence. ; 





Maryrtanp—U. S. Senator.—On Saturday last, the Hon. 
William D. Merrick, was reélected by the Legislature of 
Maryland, to the Senate of the United States, for six years 

















from the 4th of Merch next. He received 48 votes, and there 
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were 36 blanks. In the Senate he received 12 votes. In both 
branches he was supported by the entire Whig strength pre 
sent, four Whigs being absent from the House in consequence 
of sickness. 





Gen. Stephen Van Rensselaer, the venerable and exem- 
plary Patroon of Albany Manor, under the Dutch entail, died 
at the Manor House in Albany on Sunday last, aged 73.— 
During his life he played an important part in tle affairs of 
his native State. A State Senator at the age of twenty-two, 
Lieutenant Governor at thirty, a Member of the Legislature, 
of Congress, and of the Convention which formed our present 
State Constitution, he has lived a life of extensive usefulness 
and untiring benevolence. At his death, he held the office of 
Canal Commissioner, Regent and Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, and senior Major General of Cavalry. Although ever an 
ardent Federalist and opposed to the Declaration of War 
with Great Britain, he repaired to the frontier as Major Gen- 
eral of Militia, and was in command at the time of the unfor- 
tunate though gallant affair of Queenstown Hights. He was 
the Federal candidate for Governor in 1813, but beaten by 
Gov. Tompkins. For the last ten years, he has withdrawn 
himself entirely from politics and devoted his remaining ener- 
gies to works of Benenolence and Christian Philanthropy.— 
His health has been impaired for some time, and his strength 
declining, but his death was sudden and tranquil. Honor to 
his memory! 





The Public Lands—Policy of General Jackson and Mr. 
Clay.—As the disposition of the Public Lands appears at the 
present moment the leading topic of national interest, we pro- 
pose to present our readers with an outline of the general 
policy of the two great parties of the Republic on this im- 
portant question. The distinctive views of these opposite 
parties on the general policy may be gathered from the re- 
ports of Mr. Clay in 1832 and 1834; from the annual mes- 
sage of General Jackson in 1832, and the special message of 
1833 returning the Land Bill to Congress with his objections. 
We assume that these documents represent the broad general 
doctrines of the two parties, notwithstanding their views may 
differ in some respects from those of distinguished politicians 
and statesmen en either side. 

The Public Lands of the United States are those within the 
limits defined by the Treaty of Peace which terminated the 
Revolution, and those acquired by the Treaty cessions of 
Louisiana and the Floridas. The lands of the former class 
came under the control of the General Government by posi- 
tive cession from the States; and those of the latter class 
were purchased and paid for out of the common Treasury of 
the Union. It is the view of Mr. Clay thatthe National Do- 
main is thus vested in the General Goverument as a species of 
trust property, to be managed for the best common interest of 
the States for which it is held in trust, and with strict refer- 
ence to the original terms of the trust. He is therefore op- 
posed to all measures which may tend to sacrifice these lands 
at inadequate prices; to cede them to the States in which they 
lie; grant peculiar privileges to the residents of particular 
States; or to lend any facilities to speculators who are squat- 
ting by proxy, or monopolizing the common property of the 
people by representative occupancy and fraudulent preémp- 
tion. These are the outlines of the policy of Mr. Clay. In 
the various discussions which this subject has undergone for 
the last five years, and in the various shapes which it has as- 
sumed in Congress, Mr. Clay may have compromised or modi- 
fied some of its details, but its general features have been 
rigidly preserved. 

The bill of Mr. Clay which passed Congress on the 2d of 
March, 1833, was framed upon these general principles. It 
proposed to divide among the States for the term of five years 
the proceeds of this common property. The provisions of this 
bill were in the highest degree liberal to the new States, and 
just to all the States. It provided, first, that after the 31st 
of December, 1832 there should be allowed to each of the 
seven new States a grant of 124 per cent. additional upon the 
proceeds of all the sales of Public Lands withia their limits, 
to be applied to some object of Internal Improvement. Se- 
condly, the residue of the net proceeds to be divided among 
all the States according to their Federal representation, to 
be applied to purposes of Education or Internal Improvement. 

This bill passed the Senate by a vote ot 24 to 20, and the 
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House of Representatives by a vote of 96 to 40. The pro- 
portion of the net proceeds of the Public Lands which each 
State would have received under its provisions, if this bill had 
become a law, up tothe 30th of September, 1838, is exhibited 
in the following tabular statement prepared by the Secretary 


of the Treasury : Twelve andahalf Total amount of net 
per cent. on the grceente that would 
net proceeds of ave been received 
sales in each of by each State. 
STATES. the States in 


which the Pub- 
lic Lands are sit- 
uated. 


te 
Ohio.... eeeeceereces $554,182.. eo eee $4,557 932 


Indiana ...sceccceess 1,182,404..000+ 2,646,744 
Illinois s. 2.00 cece cece 1,126,724.c0006 1,797,554 
Missovri ccccccccsees 559,798.cceee 1,116,530 
Alabama ..cccecccees 845,334. .ccee 1,965,934 
Mississippi .....- coos 1,201,198..+e0- 1,672,294 
uisiana eeeeeeseoeee 248,319. cee 982,149 
Michigan......ssee02  401,016...--. 443,196 
Arkansas..ccesccccce 46,818.00. 134,905 
Maine ..cseesccscces ecceee 1,705,206 
New-Hampshire...«+- eeecces 1,149,714 
Massachusetts.....+++ eecees 2,605,734 
Rhode-Island .....«- ecceee 414,897 
Connecticut 22. see eeseee 1,270,683 
Vermont coer seeeseee eecece 1,198,058 
New-York ..cessscces eeecee 8,190,102 
New-Jersey .eeeeeeees ecceee 1,365,691 
Pennsylvania..+..++.+ eceeee 5,794,697 
Delaware...eseceeces ecoces 322,003 
Maryland...+.++seees eeveee 1,732,473 
Virginia ...cccccceees cesses 4,369,167 
North Carolina ....... cccces 2,730,979 
South Carolina ....... ecceee 1,942,432 
Georgia ..ccccscecess ecseee 1,834,794 
Tennessee ..eseeceees eccees 2,669,148 
Kentucky..sccesseees encees 2,654,502 
6,215,783 57 ,227 ,520 


Twelve and a half per cent. on the net pro- 

ceeds to the States in which the Public 

Lands are situated.....+ sees sees coos oe + $6,215,788 
Nett proceeds that would have been divided 

among all the States...eeeeseeeseeeceee +07 ,011,732 


51,227,520 
So much for the policy of Mr. Clay, and the results that 
would have followed its adoption. The policy of General 
.luckson was its opposite. It is not necessary here to review 
ia detail his ebjections to the bill that had been adopted by 
sv lurge a majority of Congress. He was of opinion that the 
Lands had been relieved from their trust character, by the 
payment of the National Debt, and the consequent accom- 
plishment of the object of their cession. The true interest of 
the Republic he considered to lie in the speedy settlement of 
the Lands, and not in a prudent and provident disposition of 
them. In this view of the matter, he thought it desirable that 
the Public Lands should cease as soon as possible to be a 
source of revenue; that they should be sold to settlers at 
merely nominal prices, and should be in a convenient season 
surrendered to the States in which they lie. Such is the ad- 
verse policy to that of Mr. Clay. There are perhaps few 
statesmen who are willing to embrace it in its utmost lati- 
tude; though the friends of the present Administration acqui- 
esce generally in its leading principles, and are willing to sus- 
tain measures which cannot but result in its ultimate adoption. 
Of this character was the Graduation Bill, passed recently 
by the Senate of the United States, and laid on the table in 
the House of Representatives. The action of the popular 
branch of the Federal Legislature has thus fortunately ar- 
rested a measure which was in a high degree improvident 
and inequitable, and fraught with inevitable mischief. We 
published last week the Yeas and Nays on its final passage in 
the Senate. We now annex the Yeas and Nays on its final 
defeat in the House: 
For Laying on the Table (or against the Bill.) 
Maine—Anderson, Evans, Davee, Noyes, Parris, Robin- 
son—6. 
New-Hamrsuire—None: (Weeks absent.) 
Massacuvusetts—Adams, Borden, W. B. Calhoun, Gren- 
nell, Hastings, R. Fletcher, Lincoln, Parmenter, Reed, Sal- 
tonstall—10: (Briggs absent.) : 
Ruopve Istanp—Cranston, Tillinghast—2. 
Conxecticut—Haley—1: (Holt, Toucey absent.) 
Vermont—H. Allen, Everett, Hall, Slade—4. 
New-Yorx—Childs, Fillmore, Hoffman, Marvin, Mitchell, 
Peck, Putnam, Russell, Sibley, Titus—10: (Curtis, Clark 
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New-Jersry—Aycrigg, Maxwell, Stratton, Yorke—4. 

PENNsSYLVANIA—Buchanan, Davies, Darlington, Henry, 
McKennan, M. Morris, Naylor, Ogle, Petriken, Potts, Potter, 
Sergeant, Toland—13 : (M’Kennon absent.) 

DetawarE—Milligan—1. 

Marytayp—Jenifer, W. C. Johnson, Kennedy, Pearce, 
Worthington—5: (Dennis absent.) 

Vireinta—Banks, Coles, J. Garland, Hopkins, R. M. T. 
Hunter, Mallory, J. M. Mason, Robertson, Taliaferro—10. 

Nortu Carotina—Deberry, Hawkins, J. Graham, Mont- 
gomery, Rencher, Sawyer, A. H. Shepperd, C. Shepard, 
Stanly, L. Williams—10. 

Soutn Carotina—J. Campbell, Griffin, Legare, Pickens, 
Thompson—5. 

Grorcia—Grantland, J. Jackson—2: (Dawson absent.) 

Oxn1o—Alexander, J. W. Allen, Coffin, Corwin, Harper, 
Giddings, S. Mason, C. Morris, Ridgway—9 : (Bond absent.) 

Kentucky—J. Calhoon, Chambers, Graves, Hawes, Mene- 
fee, Pope, Rumsey, Southgate, Underwood, J. White—10. 


ALABAMA—none. MissovuriI—none. 
LovisIANa—none. InpIANA—none. 

MIssIssipPi—none. ARKANSAS—none. 
TENNESSEE—none. MicuigaAN—none. 


ILt1vois—none.—Total 102. 

Against Laying on the Table (or in favor of the Bill.) 

Maine—none: (Smith, Fairfield absent.) 

New-Hampsuirne—Atherton, Cushman, Farrington, J. W. 
Williams—4. 

Massacuusetts—Cushing—l1. 

Ruove IsLtanp—none. 

Connecticut—Ingham, Phelps, Whittlesey—3. 

Vermont—none: (I. Fletcher absent.) 

New-York—Andrews, Beers, Bicknell, Birdsall, Brod- 
head, Bronson, Cambreleng, De Graff, Edwards, Gallup, 
Gray, T. B. Jackson, N. Jones, Kemble, Loomis, R. M’Clel- 
lan, Moore, Noble, Parker, Pratt, J. H. Prentiss, Spencer, 
Taylor, Vail, Vanderveer—235 : (Foster, Grant, Palmerabsent.) 

New-JerseY—none: (Halsted, Randolph absent.) 

PennsyLvania—Beatty, Biddle, Fry, Keim, Klingen- 
smith, Logan, Plumer, Sheffer—8: (Hubley,* Hammond, 
Morris, Reily, M’Clure, Waggener absent.) 

DELAWARE—none. 

MaryLtanp—Howaad, Thomas—2. 

Vireinta—Bouldin, Beirne, Dromgoole, J. Johnson, Mor- 
gan. Rives, Stuart—7: (Craig, Hopkins, J. W. Jones, Wise 
absent. ) 

Nortu Carotina—McKay—1: (Bynum, Connor absent.) 

Sovtn CaroLtixa—none: (Clowney, Elmore, Rhett, Rich- 
ardson absent.) 

Grorc1a—Cleveland, Haynes, Townes—3: (Glascock, 
Halsey, Owens absent.) 

AvasamMa—Crabb, Chapman, Lewis, Lyon, Morton—5. 

Lovis1tana—R. Garland, H. Johnson—2: (Ripley absent.) 

MississipPI—S. S. Prentiss—1: (Word absent.) 

TreNNESSEE—Bell, Carter, W. B. Campbell, Cheatham, 
Crockett, Moury, McClellan, Shields, Stone, Turney, J. L. 
Williams, C. H. Williams—12: (Polk, Speaker, did not 
vote.) 

Kentucky—Murray, S. Williams—2: (Harlan absent.) 

Oxu1o—Chaney, Duncan, Goode, Hamer, Hunter, Lead- 
better, Shepler, Swearingen, Webster—9. 

Inp1aNa—Boon, Dunn, W. Graham, Ewing, Herrod, Rari- 
den, A. S. White—7. 

Itt1nc1is—Casey, May, Snyder—3. 

Missour1—Miller—1: (Harrison absent.) 

Micuican—Crary—1. 

Arxansas—Yell—1. Total 98. 

Nine Members left the House as a Committee to attend 
upon the Investigation of the accounts of Defaulters, which 
accounts for so many absentees. We cannot determine 
whether an entirely full vote would have given a different re- 
sult, but we think not. 

This subject of the Public Lands has recently excited no 
little attention in the different States. At the recent session 
of the North Carolina Legislature, resolutions were adopted 
sustaining in its full extent the policy of Mr. Clay. The Legis- 
lature of Arkansas has instructed its Senators and requested 
its Representatives to bring forward in Congress and urge the 
passage of a bill conferring upon the States the entire right 
to, and the exclusive control over, all the Lands claimed by 
the Government of the United States, which are within their 
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respective borders. Governor Campbell of Virgini 
these Resolutions a leading topic ou fate ee 
the Legislature of that State. In this document he expressed 
the solemn conviction that the adoption of such a measure 
would be fraught with much mischief to the tranquillity of the 
Union; be productive of much injury to the States having no 
Public Lands within their limits; sacrifice the reserved rights 
of the original States, and constitute a breach of the trust by 
which Congress obtained the disposition of the National Do- 
main. In accerdance with the views of his Excellency’s 
Message, Resolutions have been already introduced into the 
Legislature of Virginia, embodying the general principles of 
Mr. Clay’s policy, and such Resolutions will doubtless be 
finally adopted with more than ordinary unanimity. Similar 
Resolutions have also received favorable consideration in the 
Legislature of New-Jersey. 

On this great question but one opinion can prevail in any 
State whose legislation is governed by those high principles 
of equity and honor which are the strength and beauty of re- 
publican institutions. The Public Lands constitute an im- 
mense trust fund, which may be profligately squandered, to 
the infinite detriment of the original States, or be employed 
under wise and provident regulations for the common and per- 
manent benefit of the Union. It is still within the power of 
the interested parties to secure the just discharge of this im- 
portant trust; how long it may remain so will depend on their 
vigilance, concert, energy and firmness. 





Congressional.—Little of great public interest has been 
affected in Congress since our last. In the Senate, on Thurs- 
day the 24th ult., a joint resolution was ordered to a third 
reading, authorizing the President to cause a survey to be 
made of the North-Western Lakes. Mr. Benton introduced 
a Bill to repeal the Salt Tax, and went at great length into 
its merits. Mr. Davis suggested that he should be pleased 
to reply to the observations of the Senator, and it was agreed 
that the Bill should lie upon the table. Mr. Benton submit- 
ted a resolution to the effect that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury report to the Senate whether any, and, if any, how much, 
would have been the deficit in the Treasury if the act to ap- 
propriate for a limited time the proceeds of the sales of the 
Public Lands of the United States, and for granting land to 
certain States, which passed both Houses of Congress, had 
received the approbation of the President, and been acted on 
up to the Ist of January, 1839. 

On Friday, Mr. Wright moved to take up the document 
communicated by the Secretary of the Treasury in reply to 
the call of the resolutions of Mr. Rives. The debate com- 
menced before the hour for the morning business had ex- 
pired, and was continued until after sunset, between Mr. 
Wright and Mr. Rives; the former affirming that the Secre- 
tary was justified in his proceeding, as well by the law as by 
the necessity of the case; and the latter maintaining that the 
necessity did not exist, and that the conduct of the Secretary 
was in direct violation of the express letter of the law, and 
contrary to every rule of financial discretion. 

On Monday, Mr. Linn presented a memorial from the citi- 
zens of Oregon Territory, asking the extension of protection 
of the laws of the United States. He also reported, from the 
Select Committee to which it was referred, the bill for the 
protection of the citizens of the United States residing in the 
Oregon Territory or trading on the Columbia River. The 
President communicated all the correspondence held with the 
British Government since his last Annual Message in relation 
to the North-Eastern Boundary. 

In the House, on Thursday, Mr. Cambreleng, by leave, 
stated that the Committee of Ways and Means wished to 
make a Report, containing at large the views of that Com- 
mittee in regard to the state of the Finances generally; and 
said that the Committee had come to the conclusion that, 
should Congress authorize the usual amount of new appropri 
ations, and the Three Millions proposed for Fortifications, 
Harbors, &c., it would be necessary to provide Five or Six 
Millions for the Treasury, in addition to all the resources and 
receipts existing or contemplated. This Report was ordered 
to lie on the table and be printed. A motion of Mr. Haynes 
to print 10,000 copies of this document lies over. TheSpeaker 
laid before the House a communication from the Secretary 








the Navy, furnishing an answer to the resolution of the House, 
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jn reference tO Commodore Elliot. Mr. Lincoln presented a 
seation from the Commodore giving his version of the 

shir. All ordered to be printed. 
Friday was devoted to the reference of certain topics of the 
ident’s Message, and to private bills, of which upwards 
of two hundred were ordered to a third reading. These 
were, with a few exceptions, all passed to a third reading on 


the following day. 

On Monday, a great number of resolutions were presented 
god disposed of; among which the most important were the 
fillowing, presented by Mir. Cushing and passed: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 

if in his judgement not incompatible with the public 
interest, to communicate to this House information touching 
the following particulars in territorial relations of the United 
Siates and Great Britain on this continent, viz: 

1, The correspondence, if any, which has been had between 
the Government of the United States and that of Great Britain, 
or the military or civil authorities of either, in relation to the 
troubles in the British Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, 
and to alleged violations of neutrality on the part whether of 
Great Britain or the United States, or any of the officers, sub- 
‘ects, or citizens of each. 

9, The correspondence had, or measures taken, by the Ex- 
ecutive, if any, regarding citizens of the United States made 

i of war at any time in any of the insurrectionary 
movements of Upper or Lower Canada. 

3. Whether the Government of Great Britain has made re- 

ion for the seizure and destruction of the steamboat 
Caroline, within the waters of the United States, and the 
murder of American citizens on board the same, by a band of 
armed invaders from the Province of Upper Canada, acting 
uder the orders and authority of the Colonial Government 
of said Province ; and whether any and what negotiation or 
correspondence between the Government of the United States 
and that of Great Britain has taken place on that subject; 
and, if so, what is the present state of such negotiation. 

4, Whether the Government of the United States has enter- 
ed into negotiations with that of Great Britain for the pur- 
pose of arresting and preventing the further distribution of 
presents and payment of war subsidies by the latter Govern- 
ment to the Indian tribes within the territorial limits and 
jurisdiction of the United States; and, if so, what has been 
the result of the suid negotiations. 

5. Whether the Government of the United States has given 
tothat of Great Britain the stipulated notice to annul and 
abrogate the convention of the 6th of September, 1827, under 
cover of which, and of the convention of the 20th of October, 
1818, the Hudson’s Bay Company has proceeded, with per- 
mission or by connivance of the Government of Great Britain, 
to establish military posts in the territories of the United 
States beyond the Rocky Mountains. 

6. Whether the Government of the United States has taken 
any measures, and, if any, what, to adjust, settle, and mark 
the boundaries between tne United States and the British 
Previnces in North America, from St. Mary’s Falls, between 
Lake Huron and Lake Superior, and so Northwardly and 
Westwardly along the frontier of the State of Michigan and 
the Territories of Wisconsin and Lowa, to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

7. What correspondence, if any, the Government of the 
United States has had with that of Great Britain, or any of 
its authorities or officers, or with the Government of the State 
of Maine, in regard to the late survey or investigation of the 

v tern boundary line of the United States by the Gov- 
ernment of said State; and the present condition of the nego- 
tiations relating to said boundary. 

8. Whether any correspondence hes recently passed be- 
tween the British and American Governments relative to the 
free navigation of the navigable rivers conterminous to the 
United States and the British possessions in North America, 
or of navigable rivers running, in part or in whole, through 
the Territories of both Governments; and, if so, the result of 
the same. 

9. Whether the public authorities of Upper Canada, or any 
of them, have undertaken to interdic: or restrict the ordinary 
intercourse between said Province md the contiguous parts 
of the United States; and, if so, by what law or pretence of 
right; and whether said interdict or restriction is consistent 
with the treaties subsisting between the United States and 
Great Britain. 

Mr. Fletcher, of Massachusetts, :ose and said he had re~ 
teived a letter from Samuel Etheridge, Esq., o* Massachu- 
setts, stating that he had heretoforepreferred churges against 
Capt. Elliott, of the Navy, and requesting that a cal! might be 
made on the Department in relation to saidcharges. Mr. F. 
stated that, in conformity with this request, he offered the 
following resolution, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be directed to 
furnish this House with certain charges heretofore preferred 
by Samuel Etheridge, of Massachusetts, against Capt. J. D. 

t, of the Navy of the United States, and to furnish the 
reasons, if any, why the Departmenthas not heretofore ordered 
®Court of Inquiry to sit upon said charges against said Elliott. 





removed from Florida to the West of the Missouri River. 
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Mr. Naylor offered a resolution, calling upon the Secretary 
of the Navy for certain information as to the reasons why 
Commodore Elliott had not been tried on the charges ex 
hibited against him by Passed Midshipman Charles T. Ben- 
ton. The resolution lies over. 

On motion of Mr. Fillmore, 


Resolved, That the President be requested to communicate 
to this House, if not in his opinion incompatible with the pub- 
lic interest, what demand has been outs: upon the British 
Government for satisfaction for the outrage committed under 
its authority, in burning the steamboat Caroline, and murder- 
ing our unarmed citizens on board, and what reply said Gov- 
ernment has made to such demand, and all the correspond- 
ence on the subject of said outrage, between this Government 
and that, or the officer or agents of either, or the officer or 
agents of this Government and the President, or any of its 
Departments, which have not heretofore been communicated 
to this House. 

Mr. Reed offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed 
to lay before this House, early at its next session, the amount 
of compensation, whether as fees or otherwise, which has been 
received by each of the District Attorneys, Clerks and Mar 
shals of the United States, as officers of the Government, 
during the year 1839; and, to that end, thst said Attorneys, 
Clerks, and Marshals, &c., be directed to keep and number 
an exact account of the money, &c., received. 


On the 29th, the Senate went through the usual routine of 
morning business, and among the memorials presented, was 
one from America Vespucci, presented by Mr. Benton. The 
memorial was written in English and French by America Ves- 
pucci herself. She asks for a grant of land, and for the rights 
of citizenship. It contains an interesting account of her jour- 
ney from Florence, via Paris, to the United States. The 
reading of the petition excited a good deal of interest in the 
Senate, and was listened to with great attention. 

Upon Mr. Benton’s motion, the part of the memorial re- 
ferring to a grant of lands, was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands; and on Mr. Clay’s motion, the second part, 
referring to the right of citizenship, to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The Senate renewed the consideration of Mr. Benton’s Bill 
for repealing the Salt tax, and for abolishing the fishery 
bounties. 

Mr. Niles opposed Mr. Benton’s Bill, and spoke at some 
length. 

In the House, Mr. Everett, in accordance with a recom- 
mendation from the War Department, reported a Bill for the 
relief of that portion of the Seminole Indians who have been 


Mr. Camtreleng, from the Committee on ways and means, 
to whom had been referred the Senate Bill relating to the 
establishment of branch mints, reported the same with an 
amendment. It was referred to the committee of the whole 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. Cambreleng, from the same committee, reported a bill 
making appropriations for-the suppression of Indian hostilities 


for 1839. It was read twice and committed. 


Also a bill to amend the act authorizing the Secretary of 


the Treasury to compromise the claims of the United States 
against certain Banks—read twice and committed. 


Gold Currency.—A report from the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury was ordered by the Senate to be printed en Monday, 
from which it appears that the quantity of gold now in the 
United States is upwards of double the average in circulation 
of bank notes by the late bank of the United States; and also 


that it is larger than ever that circulation was at any one of 


its most expanded periods. [ Globe. 


Amendments to the Constitutiow.—The following are the 
Resolutions introduced by Mr. Tallmadge in the Senate of the 
United States on the 21st ult. 


Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of 


the United States of America in Congress assembled, two- 
| thirds of both Houses deeming it necessary—That the follow- 
ing articles be proposed to the Legislatures of the several 
States, as amendments to the Constitution of the United States, 


all or any of which articles, when ratified by three-fourths of 


the said Legislatures, to be valid, to all intents and purposes, 
as part of the said Constitution. 

1. The President of the United States shall hold his office 
but for one term of four years, and shall be ineligible there- 
after. 

2. The Secretary of the Treasury shall be appointed by 
Congress, in such manner and for such term as shall be pre- 
scribed by law. 

3. The Treasurer shall be appointed by Congress, in such 
manner and for such term as shall be prescribed by law. 

4. The Post Master General shall be a ted by Con- 
gress, in such manner and for such term as shall be prescribed 
by law. 

c No member of Congress shall be appointed to any office 
under the United States, until the expiration of two years after 
he shall have ceased to be a member. 
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Great Inundation at Albany.—On Saturday of last week, 
rain fell incessantly throughout the region of the Hudson river, 
and, the ground being rendered impenetrable by the severe 
cold of preceding days, while little snow remained upon it, 
the whole volume of water was almost instantly precipitated 
into the creeks and rivers, breaking up the Schoharie, and the 
Mohawk below the junction of that tributary, and causing a 
very rapid and extraordinary rise of the Hudson. The ice 
broke up opposite Albany early on Sunday morning, but be- 
coming obstructed below, the water rose in a few hours so as 
to fill the streets of that city including and below South Mar- 
ket, and rendering the Eagle Tavern, Columbian and Fort 
Orange Hotels, and all the part of the city of no greater level, 
unapproachable except with boats. The water remained for 
hours from three to four feet deep through a great portion of 
South Market-street, with a smart current following the course 
of that street, filling all the cellars and basements below and 
many above it, including dwellings, storages, refectories, &c. 
In State-street, the deluge rose very nearly to its junction 
with Market-street in front of the Museum, being ten inches 
higher than the great flood of 1818, which was the highest 
that had been known for a century. In the evening of Sun- 
day, the water rapidly fell two or three feet, and then rose 
again to nearly its former hight, and was there frozen. The 
hotels in South Market-street were with difficulty approach- 
able throughout Monday, the water remaining two or three 
feet deep in front of the Eagle Tavern, and the ive being too 
much disturbed to be relied on. On Monday night, the 
weather became colder, and the water abated, and was still 
abating on Tuesday evening. 
By this calamity, some hundreds of poor families were 
driven from their tenements in Albany, with much loss and 
suffering. Great damage was done to goods, furniture, &c. 
in the basements and lower stories, and some buildings were 
nearly destroyed. The current was too much obstructed by 
the buildings, aside from the fact that it was highest at pe- 
riods of back water, or unusual obstruction of the ice below, 
to sweep off buildings with it. But the losses of grain, lum- 
ber, &c. in vessels and near the docks are very heavy. The 
steamboat North America was torn from her moorings, borne 
a short distance, stove and sunk, and is supposed to be nearly 
a total loss. She had been fully refitted for the approaching 
season. A great many sloops and canal boats, many of them 
loaded, were likewise swept away—some of them wrecked, 
others damaged and driven ashore. Most of the ferry boats 
of Albany and Troy were carried off. A portion of Schenec- 
tady was inundated. The bridge over the Mohawk at Am- 
sterdam is destroyed. Those of Schenectady and Troy stand 
firm. We learn that on the creeks emptying into the Hud- 
son between Albany and Catskill nearly every one is gone, 
and some between Albany and Hudson are much injured. 
Up to Wednesday there was no crossing opposite Albany, and 
the New-York mail went round by Troy to reach that city. 
At Catskill, the steamboats Illinois and United States were 
sunk, and much damage done to the river craft. 
fers considerably. 


LETTER FROM GENERAL WM. H. HARRISON 
TO HON. HARMAR DENNY. 


North Benn, 2d Dec. 1838, 

Dear Str:—As it is probable that you have by this time 
returned to Pittsburg, I do myself the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter from Philadelphia, containing the 
proceedings of the National Democratic Anti-Masonic Con- 
vention, which lately convened in thai city. With feelings of 
the deepest gratitude, I read the resolution unanimously 
adopted, nominating me as a candidate for the Presidency of 
the United States. This is the second time that I have re- 
ceived from that patriotic party, of which you yourself are a 
distinguished member, tue highest evidence of confidence that 
can be given to a citizcn of our Republic. I would attempt 
to describe my sense of the obligations I owe them, if I were 
not convinced that any language which I could command, 
would fall far short of what I really feel. If, however, the 
wishes of the Convention should be realized, and if I should 
second their efforts, I shall have it in my power to manifest 
my gratitude in a manner more acceptable to those whom you 
represent, than by any professions of it which I could at this 
time make. I mean, by exerting my utmost efforts, to carry 
out the principles set forth in their resolutions by ar.esting 
the progress of the measures ‘destructive to the prosperity of 
the people, and tending to the subversion of their liberties,’ 
and substituting for them, those sound democratic republican 
doctrines, upon which the administrations of Jefferson and 
Madison were conducted. 





Troy suf- 
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Among the principles proper to be adopted by any Executive 
sincerely desirous to restore the administration to its original 
simplicity and purity, I deem the following to be of prominent 
importance : 

- To confine his service to a single term. 

II. To disclaim all right of control over the public Trea- 
sure, with the exception of such part of it as may be appro- 
priated by law, to carry on the public services: and to be ap- 

lied precisely as the law may direct, and drawn from the 

reasury agreeably to the long established forms of that de- 
partment. 

Ili. That he should never attempt toinfluence the elections, 
either by the people or the State Legislature, nor suffer the 
federal officers under his control to take any other part in 
them, than ly giving their own votes when they possess the 
right of voting. 

IV. That in the exercise of the veto power, he should limit 
his rejection of Bills to—1st. Such as are in his opinion un- 
constitutional. 2d. Such as tend to encroach on the rights of 
the States, or of individuals. 3rd. Such as involving deep 
interests, may in his opinion require more mature deliberation 
or reference to the will of the people, to be ascertained at the 
succeeding elections. 

V. That he should never suffer the influence of his office to 
be used for the purposes of a purely party character. 

VI. That in removals from office, of those who hold their 
appointments during the pleasure of the Executive, the cause 
of such removal should be stated, and, if he request it, to the 
Senate, at the time that the nomination of a succesver is made. 

And last, but not least in importance. 

VII. That he should not suffer the Executive Department 
of the Government to become the source of Legislation; but 
leave the whole business of making laws for the Union to be 
done by the Department to which the Constitution has ex- 
clusively assigned it, until they have assumed that perfected 
shape where and when alone the opinions of the Executive 
may be heard. A community of power in the preparation of 
the laws between the Legislature and the Executive Depart- 
ments, must necessarily lead to dangerous commutations and 
greatly to the advantage of a President desirous of extending 
his power. Such a construction of the constitution could 
never have been contemplated by those who framed it, as 
they well knew that those who propose the bills, will always 
take care of themselves, or the interests of their constituents, 
and hence the provision in the constitution, borrowed from 
that of England, restricting the originating of Revenue bills 
to the immediate Representatives of the people. So far from 
agreeing in opinion with the distinguished character who lately 
vetired from the Presidency, that Congress should have ap- 
y ied to him for a project of a Banking system, I think that 
sh an application would have manifested not only great sub- 
serviency upon the part of that body, but an unpardonable 
ignorance of the chief danger to be apprehended from such 
an institution. That danger unquestionably consists in an 
union of interests between the Executive and the Bank. 
Would an ambitious incumbent of the Executive chair neglect 
so favorable an opportunity as the preparing of the law would 
give him to insert 1n it provisions to secure his influence over 
it? In the authority given to the President by the constitution 
‘to recommend to Congress such measures as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient,’ it was certainly never intended 
that the measures he recommended should be presented in a 
shape suited for the immediate decision of the Legislature. 
The sages who made the constitution. too well knew the ad- 
vantages which the Crown of England derived from the exer- 
cise of his power by its ministers, to have intended it to be 
used by our chief magistrate, or the heads of depar.ments under 
his control. The boasted principle of the English constitu- 
tion that the consent of the democratic Branch of the govern- 
ment was not only necessary to receive moncy from the peo- 
ple, but that it was its inviolable prerogative also to originate 
ali the bills for that purpose, is as true in theory as in the 
letter, but rendered it utterly false and nugatory in effect, by 
the participation of the ministers of the crown in the details 
of Legislation. Indeed the influence they derive from sit- 
ting as members of the House of Commons, and from wield- 
ing the immense patronage of the crown (constitutional or 
usurped,) gives them a power over that body, that renders 
plausible at least flattery, or as it is more probable, the intend- 
ed sarcasm of Sir Walter Raleigh, in an address to James the 
I. that the demand of the sovereign upon the Commons for 
pecuniary aid, was intended only ‘that the tax might seem to 
come from themselves,’ whereas the inference is, it was really 
laid by sovereign himself. 

Having thus given you my opinion of some things which | 
might be done, and others which should not be done, by a| 
President coming into power by the support of those of the} 
people who are opposed to the principles upon which the 
present administration is conducted, you will see that I have 
omitted one, which is deemed by many of as much importance 
as any other. I allude tothe appointment of members of Con- 
gress tooffice by the President. The Constitution contains no 
prohibition of such appointments, no doubt because its authors 
could not believe in its necessity, from the purity of character 
which was manifested by those who possessed the confidence 
of the people at that period. It is, however, an opinion very 
generally entertained by the opposition party, that the country 
would have escaped much of the evil under which it has suf- 
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provision of that kind.—Having had no opportunity of per- 
sonal observations on the conduct of the administration for 

the last ten years, I am unable to decide upon the truth po 
error of this opinion. And I should be very willing that the | 
known subserviency of the Legislature to the Executive, in| 
several memorable instances, should be accounted for in e| 
way somewhat less injurious to the character of the country | 
and Republicanism itself, than by the admission that the Fath- 
ers of the land, the trusted servants of a virtuous people, could 
be seduced from the path of duty and honor, by the paltry 
trappings‘and emoluments of dependent offices. But if the 
evil really exists, and if there be good reason to believe that 
its source is to be found in the corruptibility of the members 
of the Legislature, an effectual nelle cannot be too soon ap- 
plied.—And it happens in this, that there is a choice of reme- 
dies. One of those, however, is in my opinion free from the 
objections which might be offered to the other. The one to 
which I object is, that which the late President has been so 
loudly called upon to adopt, in consequence of a promise made 
at the commencement of his administration, viz: that the 
Executive under no circumstances should appoint to office a 
member of either branch of the National Legislature. There 
are, in my mind, several weighty reasons against the adoption 
of this principle. I will detain you with the mention of but | 
two of them, because, I believe that you will agree with me, 
the alternative I shall present, while it would be equally 
effectual, contains no feature to which a reasonable objection 
could be made. 

As the constitution contains no provision to prevent the ap- 
pointment of Members of Congress to office by the Executive, 
could the Executive with a due regard to delicacy and justice, 
without usurping power from the people, declare a disqualifi- 
cation which they had not thought necessary? And where is 
the American citizen who regards the honor of his country, 
the character of its people, or who believes in the superiority 
of a republican form of Government, who would be willing to 
proclaim to the world, that the youthful nation which has at- 
tracted so much of its attention, which it has so much admired | 
for its gigantic strength, its undaunted courage, its high at- | 
tainments in literature and the arts, and the external beauty 

of its Institutions, was within a mass of meanness and cor-| 
ruption? That even the chosen servants of the people, were | 
ever ready for a paltry consideration, to abandon their allegi- | 
ance to their lawful sovereigns, and to become the servants | 
of a servant. The alternative to this degrading course is to | 
be found in depriving the Executive of all motive for acquiring | 
an improper influence over the Legislature. 
To effect this, nothing in my opinion is necessary but tore- | 
establish the principles upon which the administration was | 
once conducted, with the single addition. of limiting the ser- 

vice of the President to one term. A condensed enumeration | 
of what I conceive these principles to have been, is given | 
above. And I think no one can doubt, that, if faithfully car-| 
ried out, they would be effectual in securing the independence | 
of the Legislature, and confining the connection between it 
and the Executive, to that alone which is warranted by a fair 
construction of the Constitution. I can conceive of but two 
motives which could induce a President of the United States 
to endeavor to procure a controlling influence over the Legis- 
lative body, viz—to perpetuate his power, by passing laws to 
increase his patronage—or gratify his vanity, by obtaining | 
their sanction to his scheme, and projects for the government | 
of the country; and thus assimilating his situation to that of | 
the limited monarchs of Europe. The principles above sug- 

gested, would effectually destroy any disposition of the person 

elected by the combined votes of the opposition to place him- 

self in either attitude. Retiring at the end of four years to 

private life, with no wish or prospect of ‘any son of his suc- 

ceeding,’ legitimate or adopted, he would leave the Govern- | 
ment as prosperous and pure in its administration, as whenit 
passed from the hands of the great ‘ Apostle of Democracy,’ 
to the Father of our Constitution. 

To the duties which I have enumerated, so proper in my 
opinion to be performed by a President, elected by the oppo- 
sition to the present administration, (and which are, as I be- 
lieve, of constitutional obljgation,) I will mention another 
which I believe also to be of much importance. I mean the 
observance of the most conciliatory course of conduct towards 
our political opponents. After the censure which our friends 
have so freely and so justly bestowed upon the present Chief 
Magistrate, for having, in no inconsiderate degree, disfran- 
chised the whole body of his political opponents, I am cer- 
tain that no oppositionist, true to the principles he professes, 














would approve a similar course of conduct in the person whom 
his vote had contributed to elect. Ina Republic, one of the 
surest tests of a healthy state of its institutions, is the immu- 
nity with which every citizen may, upon all occasions, express 
his political opinions and particularly his prejudices, in the 
discharge of his duty as an elector. 

The question may perhaps be asked of me, what security I 
have in my power to offer, if the majority of the American 
people should select me forthe Chief Magistrate, that I would 
adapt the principles which I have herein laid down as those 
upon which my Administration would be conducted. I could 
only answer, by referring to my conduct, and the disposition 
manifested in the discharge of the duties of several important 
offices, which have heretofore been conferred upon me. If 
the power placed in my hands, has, on even a single occasion, 





fered for some years past, if the Constitution had contained a 
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been used for any purpose than that for which it was given, 





jects designated by those from whom the trusts : Teceived 4 
I will acknowledge that either will snetintnn ian Teason 
for discrediting any promise I may make, under the circum. 
stances in which I am now placed. ' 


I am, deer sir, truly yours, 


To the Honorable Harmar Denny. W. H. HARRISoN, 





Latest rrom Mexico.—A letter of the 4th i 
Very Cruz, states that a Spanish ship and trig, foe ae 
vana, had arrived, and were ordered out of port; on their 
way to Sacrificios got ashore and were lost. Several an 
sels from New Orleans had arrived at Sacrificios. There 
are fourteen English vessels of war at anchor, and the 
lish and French Admirals are on the best of terms. 

[N. O. Transeri 

The British Squadron at Vera Crus. —Private letaes 
from Mexico have solved the problem that has so much 
puzzled the Quidnunes of the day in re to the object 
of the ee ae despatched to the Gulf of Mexico 
by the British Government. It appears that Mr. Packen- 
ham, far from interfering in behalf of the Mexicans, is 
about to join the French in making imperative demands of 
redress for spoilations committed on the property of the 
British citizens, and other grievances of a similar nature, 
The impression prevails generally that if the demand is not 
immediately and satisfactorily answered, that the fleet of her 
Majesty will co-operate with the French blockading squad- 
ron and coerce the semi-barbarians of Mexico into the pay- 
ment of their honest debts. While England and France 
are thus earestly pressing their just claims, would it not be 


|| advisable for Uncle Sam to look out for his own, and come 


in for a share of the plunder. A proposition we ander. 
stand was made to our Executive to join the coalition with 
France and England, but it was declined by the cabinet at 
Washington from a reluctance to become implicated in the 
politics of European sovereignties. The course pursued 
may, perhaps, gain for us the praise of magnanimity—the 
world may laud this display of forbearance towards a sister 
republic; but upon the M exican= the exuberance of brother- 
ly kindness will be thrown away—far from appreciating 
the silence of our Government, when other nations are 
pressing their claims, they will be disposed to regard it as 
a mark of cowardice ; and thus be stimulated to repeat the 
insults and injuries that have so often provoked the meek- 
ness of the American people. N. O. Bulletin. 

_ The New Orleans Courier of the 17th inst. is in posses- 
sion of Texas papers to the 13th inst. By them we learn 
that an express had arrived from the Mexican States, who 
is said to be the bearer of a proposition from the federal 
arty in Mexico, for assistance from Texas in putting down 
ustamente and his adherents. 
The French brig Therese Louise, arrived at New Or. 
leans on the 17th from Vera Cruz, having on board 106 
French passengers, late residents of this city, 





Uprer Canapa.—Sir George Arthur arrived at Sandwich, 
on his Western tour, on the 12th ultimo, and proceeded to 
Windsor, returning in sbout two hours. He was accompa- 
nied by his two aids, and by Col. Airey and Major Deedes. 


|| A number of persons assembled before the quarters of Col. 


French, where the Lieut. Governor had established himself, 
but his Excellency did not gratify their curiosity by an exhi- 
bition of his person. Toward evening, however, he visited 
the jail and the barracks, and inspected two companies of the 
85th Regiment. The Western Herald says: 

“His Excellency has nothing prepossessing in his appear 
ance—indeed, he is as indifferent a looking personage as can 
be imagined. 

“We have not yet learaed the object of his visit, but we 
shall endeavor to find out. Considerable dissatisfaction, we 
understand, prevails among some of our respectable inhabit- 
ants, in consequence of the cavalier manner in which they 
were treated by Sir George, and we do not wonder. 

‘‘ A congratulatory address, got up on the exigency of the 
moment, which was presented to Sir George, in consequence 
of some trifling misunderstanding, his Excellency thought 
proper to return unread. It matters not to us what persons 
or party presented the address, but we do think they have 
been grossly insulted, and we shall continue to think so uatil 
the matter is explained to ow satisfaction.” 

The Herald states that desertion has been frequent, of late, 
from the 34th Regiment; thit five went off in a body, and 
others were eager to follow. Two men were detected in at- 
tempting to desert. Undue severity is alleged to be the cause. 

The Herald looks with disiavor on the officers of the Reg- 
ulars, because they interfered to prevent the summary execu- 
tion of the prisoners, at the defeat of the late invasion. 

From Toronto we learn that the Hon. John Elmsley has 
resigned his commission as Captain of the Provincial Ma- 
rine. [Commercial Advertiser. 


Appointments by the Governor and Senate,—Jan. 29, 1839. 
Erie County—John R. Lee, Notary Public. 
Monroe—Jamesa L. Elwood, Notary Public. 
New-York—David Sherry, Harbor Master; Samuel Day- 

ton, Warden of the Port of New-York. 

Broome—B. T. Cook, Commissioner for Loaning Monef- 
Tompkins—William T. Lawrence, Judge. 
Fulton—Juscus B. Leavitt, Judge. 
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NEW-YORK. 
= = 
American Poetry —It is rather fine, very fashionable, and 
considerably funny, to sneer at modern poetry. We have 
been frequently thrown into violent convulsions of risibility on 
hearing certain sapient geniuses at dinner-parties and mock 
conversaziones vent their wit upon rhymesters, bardlings and 

rs. ‘Old Maids’ were never the cause of so many 
wonderfully acute and irresistibly ludicrous remarks. Nothing 
could be more eriginul, nothing in better taste, than for a cel- 
ebrated prose-author to astonish a tender-hearted person of 
the feminine gender with the stupendous observation that “it 
would require remarkable ingenuity in the individual who 
should undertake to set forth the merits of American Poets.” 
How fine! How profound! What sagacity! But how 
much more wisdom would have been manifested by an exten- 
sion of this observation to American prose-writers! For the 
latter, whatever reputation the may have generously bestowed 
upon this little country at homie and abroad, cannot be said 
to occupy 2 much loftier rank in their ‘ line’ than some of our 
poets in theirs. If much ingenuity is to be exercised in dis 
covering the excellences of Bryant, Sprague, Drake, Halleck 
and Brainard, surely it would require a proportionate degree 
of cleverness to designate those of Channing, Everett, Brown, 
Cooper and Irving—although we believe the latter gentleman 
has saved any body the trouble by editing his own beauties 
in a neat duodecimo volume, published in Philadelphia. 

We published, not long since, retrospective Reviews of 
Mr. Dana’s and Mr. Brainard’s poems; both of which, 
unless we egregiously mistake the true signs of poetic genius, 
are conclusive as to the merits of these authors. We intend 
to follow up the series with all the ‘ingenuity’ in our power; 
and we think that, before we have done, we shall give certain 
wiseacres and utilitarians matter enough to be funny about 
for the rest of their lives—provided they do not divert their 
keen weapons of sarcasm to the slashing and cutting of other 
and nobler objects. There is Charles Sprague, for instance, 
whose long poem of ‘ Curiosity’ has not been surpassed in 
true wit and melodious versification since Pope walked in his 
garden at Twickenham. There is the Shakspere Ode of the 
same poet, grand, masterly, sublime. There is the ‘McFin- 
gal’ of Trumbull—than which scarcely any poem treating of 
local topics was ever more popular in its day, and the humor 
of which approaches constantly and often equals that of Hu- 
dibras, whose eccentric style it followed. There is ‘ The 
Culprit Fay’ of Dr. Drake—a beautifully-conceived and per- 
fectly-sustained poem, more express in fancy, more rich in 
delicate imagery than any thing since the‘ Rapeof the Lock.’ 
We can remember no poem, long o: short, that approaches it 
except Thomas Hood’s ‘ Dream of the Midsummer Fairies.’ 
There is Sands’ and Eastburn’s ‘ Yamoyden’—a production 
of considerable length, but always good and sometimes very 
beautiful. But we arrest the enumeration; for we have told 
of a sufficient number of long poems to show that if these are 
requisite tu prove that the genius of our country has developed 
itself in this art, they can be shown and their merits set forth 
without the exercise of much assiduous ‘ ingenuity.’ 

The poems of Rufus Dawes, about to be issued by Mr. 
Colman as the first volume of a Library of American Poets, 
will serve as an acceptable pioneer and assistant in the ar- 
duous task of digging up American verses. These are to be 
followed, we are glad to learn, by Mr. Willis’s poetical 
works. We trust that the design of the publisher will be so 
far aided by writers throughout the country, that their works 
may at least be presented at the bar of public criticism— 
whether for approval or condemnation. No author should be 
deterred from making a book by the sneers and sarcastic ob- 
servations to which we have referred. The literary market 
must be furnished with temporary as well as permanent sup- 
plies. The taste of the day must be satisfied, as well as the 
taste of posterity. Posterity will come but poorly off, we 
fear, if it is to depend upon works written expressly for its 
gratification. The writers of this time cannot be supposed to 
determine with particular exactness what will or will not be 
agreeable to posterity. There is nothing more unmeaning, 
and few things more ridiculous, than the phrase ‘living for 
posterity.” Let a man live and work fer himself and his fel- 
lows, and he will do all the living and working that can be 
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nolentes volentes, write for posthumous and not for contem- 
poraneous fame, we cannot clearly see how others are to be 
prevented from writing for themselves only if they so desire. 
Certainly they need not be frightened by funny or derogatory 
remarks of people who imagine themselves wise or great. 
We shall resume this subject aguin—if not in a more earnest, 
certainly in a more serious spirit. It shall be our pleasure 
so to bring forward the claims of American writers, of both 
sexes, who have a title to fair distinction for their poetical 
works, as to persuade the public who read newspapers and 
magazines, that they are not such fools as certain sciolists 
would make them out to be because they choose to read and 
admie the fugitive verses that are unobtrusively presented to 
their favorable regard. 


The Huguenot, by the author of ‘Darnley,’ §¢c.—Mr. 
James has always been a great favorite with us. His style is 
rich and copious; he is indeed too lavish with the wealth of 
words, and on this account lacks that simplicity which is es- 
sential both to clearness and force. His pictures, like those 
of an artist who paints rather from an ideal world than from 
the real one which lies about him, are too gorgeously colored, 
too crowded with figures and objects, to be considered with 
that singleness of thought most favorable to a ready und cor- 
rect impression. 
There are various opinions with regard to his many and 
beautiful romances. By some the palm is assigned to ‘ Philip 
Augustus,’ and by others to ‘Mary of Burgundy.’ If we re- 
collect aright we were most interested by the former. All 
his novels would be ranked as historical with the exception 
of ‘ The Gipsy.’ This is a domestic tale—and exhibits the 
same fertility of invention, copiousness of idea, and exuber- 
ance of diction which characterise his other works ; but of 
course is wanting in the lofty and chivalrous tone that per- 
vades ‘ Darnley,’ ‘ Richelieu,’ ‘De Lorme,’ and the rest. 
‘Henry Masterton’ was perhaps the most popular in this 
country. To our view, this author appears to greatest ad- 
vantage helmed and spurred, mounted on milk-white charger, 
with lance and rest. The field upon which he seems most 
noble is ‘ the Field of the Cloth of Gold.’ His powers shine 
more brightly in the joust and tournament than in hall or 
bower. His brilliant points are more effective than his ten- 
der; though we often find many exquisite touches of feel- 
ing and sentiment. Nothing could be finer than his descrip- 
tion of the feasts and splendid paraphernalia and munificent 
display of the two most powerful princes of the world, en- 
countering to vie with one another in magnificence—on that 
‘Field of the Cloth of Gold’ so celebrated in history. The 
reader will call to mind Shakspear’s delineation— 
* Men might say 

Till this time pomp was single; but now married 

To one above itself. Each following day 

Became the next day’s master, till the last 

Made former wonders its: to-day the French 

All clinquant, all in gold, like heathen gods, 

Shone down the English; and, to-morrow, they 


Made Britain India; every man, that stood, 
Show’d like a mine.’ 


The name of this latest production is suggestive of its sub- 
ject. We were disappointed in the management of it; for 
we expected that the scenes would be laid around and about 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew. Its events take place at 
a later period in the history of France. We cannot extend 
this notice into a review by giving the briefest possible analy- 
sis of the story or by presenting such extracts ag would stimu- 
late the reader’s desire to obtain the volumes. The exceed- 
ing cheapness of all English works republished by the Har- 
pers places them within the general reach; and unless we 
are enabled to anticipate the appearance of a work like this, 
it is but telling an old story to present either an account or a 
part of its contents. An Editor’s opinion, however, is ex- 
pected upon every new work, and, in giving our own, we leave 
the reader to judge of its value by his estimate of former 
criticisms upon books with which he became acquainted. 

To the mere novel-reader ‘the Huguenot’ will appear te- 
dious. The incidents are not sufficiently rapid, startling and 
high-wrought—except, perhaps, in the battle-scene toward 
the close of the last volume. The student of history and phi- 
losophy will find much to engage his attention; associations 
will come thronging to his mind and fountains of reflection 











Teasonably required of him. But even if some authors must, 
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times of religious intolerance. It cannot be said by any one 
that he was chained to the pages of ‘the Huguenot,’ as to 
‘Quentin Durward’ or the author’s own ‘Philip Augustus; ’ 
but we should judge poorly of the taste of that person who 
would not pronounce many chapters of the volumes, full of in- 
terest and productive of pure, strong and elevated contem! 
plation. 





Aaron Burr and his Biographer.—We have admitted this 
week a letter from Mr. Neal, in review of the Private Jour- 
nal of Aaron Burr. It is written with no little asperity, and 
we should have declined its publication, were it not that it is 
in some respects a just criticism, and that we are desirous of 
bringing the matter which it touches to the test of public ex- 
amination. We have been aware that it was the intention of 
Mr. Davis to have noticed the paragraph quoted by Mr. Neal 
from his biographical sketch of Jeremy Bentham; but from 
the feeling that it hnd passed away and been forgotten, it did 
not appear necessary to revive in order to refute it. Mr. Neal 
has seen fit again to bring it before the public, and the ques- 
tion now fairly arises how far Mr. Bentham played the hypo- 
crite with his guest, and what reliance may be placed upon 
the memory of his biographer. 

From a perusal of the letters of Mr. Bentham, inserted in 
the Private Journal, we certainly derived the impression that 
this great man was won by the attentive flattery of Mr. Burr, 
and that he regarded him with more than ordinary favor.— 
Such, we imagine, must be the impression of every disinter- 
ested person who rcads the correspondence that took placu 
between them. Nor can we readily understand how the phi- 
losopher could have admitted the American stranger so fully 
to his apparent confidence, if he regarded him in the light 
represented by Mr. Neal. There must certainly be mistake 
or misrepresentation somewhere. 

The topic is certainly not without public interest. With re- 
gard to the gross typographical errors which occur throughout 
the volumes, we are astonished that the Editor or Publisher 
should not have secured their revision, by some individual ac- 
quainted with the languages, whose scraps are so liberally 
scattered through the Journal and Letters. This was due 
alike to the public and to Mr. Burr. As to the statements of 
Mr. Bentham to Mr. Neal, when compared with the evidence 
of his relations to Mr. Burr, which abound in these volumes, 





we cannot but entertain the conviction that the philosopher 
was a consummate dissembler, or that his communications to 
Mr. Neal’ were entirely misunderstood. At any rate, we are 
well assured that Mr. Davis is prepared to present his own 
views on the subject. 

For ourselves, we stand with regard to all the parties on 
neutral ground. We have no respect for Colonel Burr, though 
we regard him as an extraordinary man, with all the tricks 
and littlenesses of a moral charlatan, and many of the vices 
of a consummate scoundrel. We are willing, however, that 
‘wherein he was worthy’ he should receive due praise, and 
that the redeeming traits of his character should be so set 
forth, if it be possible, as to relieve its general deformity. 

We have admitted the charges of Mr. Bentham to our 
columns in their full extent. Those columns are eqnally op u 
to the vindication of the accused. 





The Starr Papers.—We have received from one Captain 
Starr, a collection of poems, sketches, and erndite disserta- 
tions, intended for insertion in the New-Yorker. From the 
exact neatness with which these papers are folded, taped and 
labeled, we should think that the Captain had been employed 
in the disbursing service. But we do not find his name in 
Mr. Poinsett's catalogue, nor Mr. Pauipixe’s, and our un- 
known friend must either write himself down a mere militia 
officer, or a carpet soldier like General Macomn, without his 
commission. From the character of his communications, we 
should think the latter more likely, as there is no narrative 
among them of perils or escapes, nor even of a Florida skir- 
mish. Their topics are chiefly drawn from social life, and 
from the bitterness with which he sometimes inveighs against 
foreign society in this city, we are inclined to think that the 
Captain has been crossed in love, through the intervention of 
some well-moustached and imperialized Tousky-Wousky, who 
took off the shine from his republican simplicity. 

These papers were received at so late an hour, that we can- 








will spring up with the recountal of those sad and gloomy 








not draw upon them for the present week, except for the lit- 
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tle poem that we annex. We shall publish them precisely in 
the shape in which they have been received—some simply 
under the designation of the Starr Papers, some with his 
name at length, and several with the mere affix of a couple of 
asterisks : CONSOLATION. 

BY CAPTAIN STAKR. 
They have faded one by one, the visions of my youth, 
And the fallacy of early days has frozen into truth; [blight, 
Friendship was budding forwardly but death has brought a 
And bitter drops are mingled with the cup of love’s delight. 
It was a dream of beauty, my first fond dream of life ; 
But she, who was »o sweet a maid, is now as sweet a wife; 
Another’s finger dallies with her wealth of raven hair; 
Another voice is music when it whispers she is fair. 
She looks upon a husband, and dallies with a child; 
Her lip is smiling brightly, her brow is heavenly mild ; 
That lip once smiled as brightly, as fondly upon me ; 
But the hope that once it whispered again may never be. 
A second love then won me, and promised quite as much ; 
Another lover offered him, who held a Midas touch: 
I never learned the cunning art to coin my hours in gold— 
Why wonder then that woman’s tale of love was quickly told? 
Once, twice—the heart is stony that still declines to break, 
And still expects a third brighteye, a third bright fire to wake ; 
But such is aye the lot of man when woman is untrue— 
The loss of one but teaches him to make another do! 





Velasco.—We are most happy in republishing the follow- 

ing unbought, unsdught, and uninfluenced notice of Mr. Sar- 
gent’s fine play, from a very able Southern Journal. It is 
the best answer to the blackguard squibs which have appeared 
in certain prints, the Editors of which either never read the 
tragedy, or were wholly incapable of appreciating it, if they 
had. From the Brunswick (Georgia) Advocate. 
From this best of modern tragedies, written by Epes Sar- 
gent, Esq., we have placed some extracts upon our first page. 
We regret that our limits neither permit us to extend them, 
or even to remark upon this admirable work at any length. 
The scene is laid in Spain, about 1103, at a point of time 
during the long warfare between the Spaniards and Moors.— 
The story is developed with the most simple and forcible ex- 
pression, and in the purest and most chaste language. The 
great and excellent art of this, as of all other excellent works, 
consists in its thorough concealment. There is no unneces- 
sary flourish and parade, but all is natural and simple. 

It is very difficult for those who are not especially familiar 
with stage representations, to estimate the extreme difficulties 
of a proper and effective conduct of a well devised plot, even 
after that shall have been skillfully invented or ingeniously 
selected. It is equally difficult to appreciate, by reading, the 
popular effect of incident, pesition, or action, which can only 
be described or expressed in the pages of a book, while upon 
the stage they are presented to the eye. We are most happy 
to know, however, that the judgement we had formed by 
reading this tragedy has been confirmed by the public, and 
that immense houses at Boston, New-York and Philadelphia, 
have, in its representation, participated in the pleasure we 
had derived from reading it. 


New-York Historical Society.—On Thursday evening, 
Professor C. S. Henry, the learned and able Editor of the 
New-York Review, delivered at the Stuyvesant Institute a 
very interesting lecture, before our Historical Society, upon 

Witchcraft.’ It set forth in an ingenious manner many cu- 
rious incidents in the history of susperstition, as exhibited in 
the belief in witches and the trials and burnings of innocent 
persons in Salem and other parts of New-England. Thelec- 
turer, as was expected, presented to his audience many 
striking philosophical views. What will our good friend Col. 
Stone of the Commercial say to the charge that the same 
kind of credulity which made people believe in Witchcraft 
now induces them to give credit to Animal Magnetism ? 








Our Exchange Lists.—In consequence of a considerable 
accession to our subscription list, we were last week unable 
to supply our editorial friends. We have added to our large 
editions, and shall not be wanting in future. Should the com- 
ing twelve months be as prolific of new names to our books 
as the last four, (which have given about twelve hundred,) 
we shall publish weekly more than twelve thousand copies of 
the Quarto and Folio New-Yorker. 


(> Some ‘ mad wag’ has sent us the following. As they 
are well enough for epigrams, we publish them in all inno- 
cence. The names are not written out, but we shrewdly sus- 
pect that the auihor’s vein must have been struck upon read- 
ing, in our last, of the praises bestowed by the Editor (N. C. 
Brooks, Esq.) of the American Museum upon the fanciful 





has before been published, but is by the same hand. 
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For the New-Yorker | 
SIX EPIGRAMS. 
I. 


“ The first periodical in the world.” 
First in the world ?—It must be very old! 
And yet but fifteen years have o’er it rolled. 
It seems, from all it ever said or sung, 
To have been fashioned when the world was young. 
Il. 
On reading the reciprocal puffs of two Editorial poetasters. 
- B——~s tickles M——s, M——=s tickles B——=s}; 
They puff and plaister one another’s books. 
This charming pastime let us not deny ’em, 
Rhymes are not riches when nobody ’Il buy ’em; 
And ’tis ‘a goodly sight’ to see two peers 
Of the same species stroke each other’s ears. 
III. 
On hearing an author’s(!) prose-works announced. 
A certain ‘General’ (such is his address) 
Has his unpublished prose-works in the press ; 
Oh, how much greater praise would be his due, 
If his poetic were unpublished too! 
IV. 
To “Tue American poet.” 
I read thy lines on “‘ the deserted bride,” 
And wondered how she could be aught beside. 
¥. 
On seeing it announced that ‘‘ Woodman, spare that tree !” 
had been translated into various foreign lan- 
guages, ancient and modern. 
In Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, Greek, 
’T is said that *‘ Woodman spare that tree !”’ is sung 
Oh, that some learned philologist would seek 
To give it to us in the Engiish tongue! 
VI. 
After perusing “ A Southern Refrain.” 
Write more such songs !—’t would spare the reader pain, 
If all thy rhymes were superscribed ‘ Refrain !” 








Absurd.—An attempt has been made by some dramatizer 
for the Walnut St. Theatre, Philadelphia, to adapt the trage- 


New-York Mirror. We are assured that the epigrams ar | 
all new and original, with the exception of the fifth, which || 
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|| place of instruction ; for it has searcely made 
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—— way, — it — mend see that it has not, 
of its members cou ly have been ef muc i 

dents. Mr. Herring’s exhibition at the Aelle ne 2 st 
tried that we cannot judge how it will operate. Mr La 
learn, is endeavoring to form a society, the members of A 
will pay five dollars each per annum, to be cpg 
purchase of pictures by living artists, which they will _~ 
of among themselves by raffling, or some such method 

this succeeds as well as can be anticipated, there wil] ol 
wanting some means of obtaining historical paintings of 
large size, such as are well composed and executed * 
therefore require long previous study and much mental and 
manual labor. Large pictures cannot be hung in prj 
dwellings, and therefore will not be purchased for ry ond 
pose above stated; and it is hardly to be supposed that a. 
artists, should there be any, who, like Milton, are content “a 
work for the love of art, will be at the expense of frames to 
send to an exhibition which gives them no hope of sale nor 
any other compensation. 

With your leave, sir, I will propose a plan, founded 
on institutions which I have seen in London and Paris, and 
partly on what I conceive to be the real circumstances fen 
people, and the real necessity of art : 

I. Let a Gallery be built that a person of taste can bear 
to stop in at least one hour at a time. The chaste, and 
moderately expensive style of the Louvre might be consulted 
as an example. 

II. Let the Directors of this Gallery afford regular and 
constant employment to the most talented of those who de 
vote their time to the higher branches of art; and let the em. 
ployment given be on such terms as will expose the Gallery 
to no danger of loss by paying more for pictures than they are 
worth, yet such as will enable genuine artists to live and paint, 
in quiet, as such men will wish to do. Forthe works of such 
artists, pay them very small prices—but on condition that 
they may receive back the pictures at any time at the same 
rate. Let these works be kept constantly before the public; 
and when they are sold, at such prices as their authors may 
set upon them, let the balance be paid to the artists. 

III. Let the Directors hive, for limited times, such pictures 
as are paiated expressly for exhibition, and whose i 
tors may not wish to sell them on the terms above <a 





dy of ‘Titus Andronicus’ to the stage. It is not susceptible 
of such adaptation, as repeated failures at the English Thea- 
tres testify. Garrick once offered a present of fifteen hundred 
pounds to any one who would successfully perform the hope- 
less task. It is surprising that any Editors of Shakspere 
play in the same volume with Hamlet and Othello. It was || 
never composed by Shakspere. The plot utterly refutes such | 
a supposition. It is monstrous. The most that can be | 
claimed for this bloody tragedy is that Shakspere may have 


furbished up certain scenes and passages. 





The New Yi orker.—Occasionally the editor of this paper 
misses sending us a number, and we can’t afford to lose any 
of so good a paper. When our poor brain runs dry, we often 
have recourse to the columns of this prolific journal, to supply 
our own with something recherche. The same remarks will 
apply to the New York Mirror. [Washington Metropolis. 

Thank you kindly, sir. The reason of our not sending you 
this journal regularly was that we considered your brain amply 
supplied by that perpetual fountain, the Mirror. Only to 
think of the honor of our being ranked with ‘the first periodi- 
cal in the world!’ We are elated beyond measure. Our de- 
partment will hereafter be distinguished by increased digmty 
and a lofty air of conscious importance! 





Superiority of Genius.—It is well known that George the 
Third prided himself upon being a patron of the Fine Arts, 
and pretended to no little connoisseurship. Northcote, the 
landscape painter, had a sovereign contempt of the sovereign’s 
taste. One day, some gentleman, meeting with Northcote, 
said, in reference to the Exhibition at the Royal Academy— 

“The King was there this morning, Mr. Northcote, and 
commended your pictures very highly.” 

“He did, did he?” said Northcote; “‘and what did the 
old ignoramus say? Did he say he was acquainted with 
me?” 

“So I understood him,” replied the gentleman. 

“Poh! poh!” sneered Northcote; “ poh! he don’t know 





(fancied ?—P’r. D’l.) conductor (Gen. G. P. Morris,) of the 


will be so stolid or so obstinate as to insert this wretched || 


If I were asked how such an institution should be supported, 
|I would say, let the city appropriate ten thousand a year, and 
| the Gallery be open to the public free of expense ; but I fear 
‘that this tax would not be submitted to, although it would be 
| less than five cents per annum for each person who is of suf- 
| ficient age to enjoy such an elegant recreation. Yet I cannot 








| say why I ought to fear that this, or twenty times the amount, 
would not cheerfully be paid, if the people were clearly ix 
formed of the real pleasure and benefit which would result to 
them from such a collection as would soon accumulate under 
such a system. When such schemes have been proposed to 
the people, they have been well received. Look at the his 
tory of Athens, and nearly all the cities of Greece, where the 
Fine Arts were supported by the populace on the most mag- 
nificent scale. We, in this truly republican country, aping 
our sovereign exemplars in Europe. have been too much ac 
customed to talk of the ‘mob,’ as if they cared for no such 
matters, end would be by no means willing to contribute their 
share of taxes to its support, although the chief part of those 
taxes would fall on the rich. I should be glad to have the 
question fairly proposed at the ballot-boxes ; and, if it were 
put, and opposition were made at all, I suspect it would be 
by those men of great taste and great dignity who boil hams 
in champaign wine, and dislike to walk on the Battery, or 
any other place where the ‘common people’ resort. Itistoo 
bad to abuse the public until they have been tried and found 
to deserve it. 


But if this, which I deem the best mode, cannot be adopted, 
let the lovers of art form themselves into a society and pay 
ten dollars each per annum to purchase pictures for their own 
pleasure, and keep them in a gallery common to them all. 
Those who were not members would of course be 
for admittance. The members would be allowed tickets for 
their families; and I believe that they would get an equiv 
lent for their money from merely seeing such a collection 
they would shortly make, even if they should not remain 1% 
proprietors. 

Are there not in this city one, or two, or three thousand 
men, who are willing to pay this trifling sum for od -g 
object, even without the prospect of dividing forty per cent. 
Is there one gentleman, in easy circumstances, who thinks the 
Fine Arts worth attending to, who would not readily pai 
provided a thousand others would join with him! hope 
there is not; but if one such there be, let him not 











me—’t was alla brag, sir—he don’t know me—all a brag!” 


and talk pompously, and say the people have no souls in 
nor taste for any thing more re than venison aad tittle 
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CHAMPAGNE ROSE. 
Pratse who will the duller liquor, 
Juice of Portugal or Spain; 
Fill for me with lighter, quicker— 
Fill for me with Rose Champagne. 
See the glass its foam upgiving, 
Creaming, beading round the brim; 
Such, were old Anacreon living, 
Such should be the wine for him! 
Elixir blest! Bacchus and Flora— 
’T was he proposed—she smiled compliance— 
Thee—a spell for mortal sorrow— 
Thee devised in gay alliance. 
Full of the plan, they leapt delighted 
From leafy couch, where each reposes; 
And while they plied their task united, 
(One gave the grapes, and one the roses,) 
Young Love stood near, with curious eye, 
And heedful watched the chemic union, 
And smiled to think how, by and by, 
The play of looks, the soul’s communion, 
And the tied tongues first liberty, 
Should thrive beneath that magic essence. 
And what, thou glorious alchymy! 
What though thy primal effervescence, 
Like Love’s, too bright—too dear to stay; 
Like Love’s, die almost in the tasting— 
Yet each I snatch, as best I may; 
Ah! why are both so little lasting? 


BENEATH AN INDIAN PALM. 
BereaTH an Indian palm a girl 
Of other blood re ; 
Her cheek is clear and pale as pearl 
Amid that wild of roses. 
Beside a northern pine a boy 
Is leaning, fancy-bound, 
Nor listens where, with noisy joy, 
Awaits th’ impatient hound. 
Cold grows the sick and feverish calm— 
Relaxed the frosty twine ; 
The pine-tree dreameth of the palm, 
‘The palm-tree of the pine. 
As soon shall nature. interlace 
Those dimly-visioned boughs, 
As these young lovers face to face 
Renew their early vows! 











Taste ror Reapinec.—If I were to pray for a taste which 
should stand me in stead under every variety of circumstances, 
and be a source of happiness and cheerfulness to me through 
life, anda shield against its ills, however things might go 
amiss, and the world frown upon me, it would be a taste for 
reading. I speak of it of course only as a worldly advan- 
tage, and not in the slightest degree superseding or derogating 
from the higher office and surer and stronger panoply of reli- 
gious principles—but as a taste, an instrument, and a mode 
of pleasurable gratification. Give a man this taste, and the 
means of gratifying it, and you can hardly fail of making him 
a happy man, unless, indeed, you put into his hands a most 
perverse selection of books. You place him in contact with 
the best society in every period of history—with the wisest, 
the wittiest\—with the tenderest, the bravest, and the purest 
characters which have adorned humanity. You make him a 
denizen of all nations—a cotemporary of all ages. The 
world has been created for him. It is hardly possible but 
his character should take a higher and better tone from the 
constant habit of associating with a class of thinkers, to say 
the least of it, above the average of humanity. It is morally 
impossible but that the manners should take a tinge of good 

ing and civilization from having constantly before one’s 

eyes the way in which the best-bred and best-informed men 
have talked and conducted themselves in their intercourse 

witheach other. There is a gentle, but perfectly irresistible 

cércion in a habit of reading well directed over the whole 

tenor of a man’s character and ‘conduct, which is not less ef- 

because it works insensibly, and because it is really 

the last thing he dreams of. It civilizes the conduct of men, 
and suffers them not to remain barbarous. Sir John Herschel. 


Curious Canary Binp.—The Adelaide Gallery contains, 
among many other objects to amuse the imagination while 
they satisfy the judgement, a Canary Bird, in full feather, of 
—— hue, which speaks, - rather sings, most dis- 

, even s so long as ‘‘ Come, come, sweet pretty 
hitue _¥ amen gar little dear—dear Mary,” &c. We 
uever saw a bird-apparently more happy in the display of any 
‘ccomplishment. The throat is swelled out in the proudest 
Manner, and the little fellow seems to rejoice in his extraor- 

talent, as if he were a popular lyrist like Moore him- 

It is mentioned that the first indication of this faculty 
‘rang up spontaneously from the bird, which being cultivated 
by: uent repetition to him, he soon became proficient ; and 
is remarkable that he derives a stimulus to go through his 
tuk from the rustling of paper. London paper. 


The Baltimore American states that the quantity of Flour 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


of original poetry from the pens of female contributors. Miss 
Hooper, and the lady whose signature is ‘J. C.’ are too well 
known to the readers of this paper to require either introduc- 
tion or commendation at our hands; but we know no reason 
why we should restrain this public expression of the gratifica- 
tion we experience in publishing such verses, and the high 
estimate we place upon the genius and accomplishments of 
our fair correspondents. ‘Lhe lady-poets of the West, ‘ Ame- 
lia,’ ‘Egeria,’ ‘ Viola,’ and others, must not claim all the 
new laurel-wreaths of poetry, while The New-Yorker can 
tell of brows so fit to wear her loveliest coronals. 





The National Magazine.—In noticing the prospectus of 
this periodical, the first number of which is before us, we 
reprobated its design and ulluded to the folly of attempting 
its establishment. Its appearance confirms us in our first 
impressions—it is poor, very poor, and cannot live, if unsus- 
tained except by voluntary support, for a single year. The 
Editor may be a deserving man, but he has neither the tact 
nor talent for the conducting of a monthly journal of politics 
and literature. It was promised that it should be printed 
“‘on fine paper, with new and handsome type.” The paper 
is coarse and the type old and ugly. It is published without 
elegance and edited without ability. If the present number 
be an indicative of the intellectual aid which is to be extend- 
ed by the Whig party, there will hardly be any further need 
of confirmation to the common boast of the Administration 
men, claiming ‘ all the literature.’ 








A Hurricane, the most disastrous and destructive to life 
and property which we have had to record for many years, 
passed over this city on Saturday last. The tide was driven 
above high-water mark so much as to flood South and Front 
streets on the East river, and Washington street on the North. 
The wharves were much damaged by the large floating 
masses of ice, but little injury was done to the shipping. A 
house was unroofed on the corner of Fulton and Gold streets ; 
and in the neighborhood of Union Place, several houses were 
unroofed and partially demolished. A liberty pole was 
thrown down in the vicinity of 21st street; and numberless 
instances occurred of windows being blown in and chimneys 
prostrated. A Mr. Randolph was instantly killed by the fall- 
ing of an awning-beam in Chatham street. 

Our exchange papers—more especially from Albany, Phila- 
delphia and Boston—are filled with details of the effects of 
the hurricane. In Albany, the accumulated ice of the Mo- 
hawk and Hudson rivers did great damage to the piers and 
shipping ; but the greatest disaster is the damage done to the 
steamboat North America, a vessel said to have cost $90,000, 
which was swept from its moorings by the ice, and, it is 
feared, totally destroyed. The Eagle Tavern, Fort Orange and 
Columbian Hotels, &c. were literally insulated, and—as was 
the case in the lower part of our city—only to be approached 
by boats. 

In Philadelphia the damage was very great. The Lehigh 
Company’s works, along the whole line to their termination, 
were greatly injured. From Easton we hear that the Dela- 
ware rose to the hight of 22 feet above low-water mark. We 
learn f.om the same source that the aqueduct at Durham 
creek, on the Delaware canal, is much damaged. At Port 
Carbon, the rise in the Schuylkill was very great; several 
bridges were swept away, and nearly two hundred coal boats 
destroyed or greatly injured. ’ 

The gale passed more lightly over Boston than Philadel- 
phia, although the papers are filled with details of inunda- 
tions and destruction of property. The Atlas says that every 
bridge over the Merrimac, from Concord to Plymouth, a dis- 
tance of forty miles, is in part or wholly destroyed. The ice, 
in consequence of the frost immediately preeeding the freshet, 
was thick and destructive in all the rivers. 

The destruction to bridges over all the rivers which the 
gale visited, was generally complete. All those from Easton, 
Pa. to Trenton, N. J. on the Delaware, are destroyed. The 
brig Borodino was dismasted near Rockaway, and towed into 
our harbor by the steamboat Fulton on Tuesday. The schr. 
Ariadne, from Richmond, with coal, sunk in five fathoms 
water below the Narrows. The crew escaped. The disas- 
ters at sea, we fear, will be found to have been many and 





“hich has been bought in Baltimore for the English market, 
‘tipped and shipping, is about 20,000 bbis. 


severe. It is impossible to give an estimate of the amount of 
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property destroyed here and elsewhere, but it is undoubtedly 
greater than hus occurred since the gale of 1624, 


Cuina.—The editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser has 
been authorized by a Mercantile friend, to publish the follow- 
ing extract of « letter, dated Canton, 7th August, 182° 

I wrote you last by the Mandarin. There is now « 
| prospect of a renewal of the Lord Napier war. _Admival Sur 

- Maitland has anchored at Chuenpee, with the Wellesley, 
Larne, and Algerine. Houqua, Mowqua, and Pwankee Qua 
have been despatched to Macao, to endeavor toget an interview 
with Captaln Elliot, H. M.’s Superintendent; and the pre- 
parations making by the Chinese, are at once on the most ex- 
tensive and the most childish scale. The hills at the Bogue, 
the forts, and the landing places, are crowded with troops; 
the river swarms with men of war junks, boats, and vessels 
of all classes; the hills each side the Macao passage fort are 
crowded with men, and, as at the second bar, boats and junks 
have been prepared to be sunk by filling them with and 
stones. Nothing can exceed the consternation of the Man- 
darins on board the war junks; they board all the boats passing 
through the Bogue, and coming to town from Wham 
the act is accompanied with fits of affright which would be 
despicable in a child. 

The packet schooner Bombay came through the Bogue yes- 
terday. She was there boarded and searched ; but the lin- 
guist, from the man of war boat, told the passengers on board 
that it was not for opium they were seeking, but foreign wo- 
men. When they reached Wham they were again over- 
hauled; but so alarmed were the Celestials, that but one 
son stepped on her decks, and immediately explained, 
only came to have the names of the passengers put on paper, 
which being done, they requested them in God's name to ;.ass 
up—adding, * No ’casion makee bobbery! Spose got opium 
—no matter.” Who weuld have believed, a few years ago, 
that such things would now come to pass? but such is the 
case. These warlike demonstrations are of course coupled 
with many reports. Some say the whole of the trade is to 
be stopped until Admiral Maitland goes away; and you 
know the Chinese well enough to see that such a thing may 
take place now at any moment. At all events the consignees 
are hurrying to get the Levant off as quick as possible; and 
she will leave Whampea 6 days hence, if the is not stop- 
ped in the mean time. 











From Jamaica.—By the brig Vandal, Capt. Fuller, from 
Kingston, Jamaica, the New Orleans Bulletin has been pnt 
in possession of the Kingston Chronicle, dated the 2d inst. 
Its columns contain no local items of interest. From pas- 
sengers information is recieved, confirming previous ac- 
counts of the deplorable state of affairs in the Island, re- 
sulting from the emancipation of the slaves. In conse- 
quence of the inefficiency of free labor, the plantations had 
ceased to yield arevenue. The crops were almost entirely 
cut off, for lack of industry in cultivation—business was 
prostrated, commerce suspended, and distress and poverty 
every where prevailed. 





A History of the Most Remarkable Extremities ef Cold 
within a space of a thousand years —In A. D. 401, the 
Black Sea was entirely frozen over. In 462, the Danube was 
frozen so that Theadmare marched on the ice to Swaibia to 
avenge his brother's death. In 762, the cold was so intense 
that the straits of Dardanelles and the Black Sea were en- 
tirely frozen over. The snow in some places drifted to the 
depth of 50 feet, and the ice was heaped in such quantities in 
the cities, asto cause the walls to fall down. In 860, the Ad- 
riatic was entirely frozen over. In 891, and also in 893, tle 
vines were killed by frost, and the cattle died in their stulis. 
In 991, the winter lasted very long, and was extremely sc- 
vere. Every thing was frozen, and famine and pestilenr: 
closed the year. In 1067, the cold was so intense that mos! of 
the travelers in Germany were frozen to death on the roads. 
In 1133, it was excessively cold in Italy; the Po was frozen 
from Cremona to the sea; the heaps of snow rendered the 
roads impassable; the wine casks burst, and trees split by 
the frost with animmense noise. In 1216, the river Po froze to 
the depth of 16 ells, and wine also burst the casks. In 1234, 
a pine forest was killed by the frost at Ravenna. In 1236, 
the frost was most intense in Scotland, and the Categat was 
frozen between Norway and Jutland. In 1982, the houses in 
Austria were buried with snow. In 1292, the Rhine was 
frozen, and in Germany 600 peasants were employed to clear 
the way for the Austrian army. In 1344, all the rivers in 
Italy were frozen over. In 1384, the winter was so severe 
that the Rhine and Scheldt were frozen, and even the sea at 
Venice. In 1468, the winter was so severe in Flanders, that 
the wine was cut with hatchets to be distributed to the sol- 
diery. In 1670, the frost was very intense in England and 
Denmark; both the Little and Great Belt were frozen over. 
In 1684, many fores: trees, and even the oaks in England 
were split with the frost. In 1692, the cold was so excessive 
that the starved wolves entered Vienna and attacked both 
men and cattle. The cold of 1640 was scarcely inferior to 
that of 1692, ard the Zuyder Zee was entirely frozen over. 





In 1776, much snow fell, and the Danube bore ice five feet 
thick below Vienna. 
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Music.—By an accident and an oversight, which occurred || Yankees in the British Service-—Mr. Elisha Lyman, BS By The estimation in whick eee TAN Dic. 
— is 


A : ae : 3 
too late to be remedied, we are compelled to omit the Music || formerly of this town, has four sons in the British army in || centiemen of erudition, appears from the following tect Oy may N 
. F ‘ Canada, two Captains and two Lieutenants under full pay. || “Dr. Webster's Dictionaries and Spelling Boo i : 
intended for this week. : - - ts hoe ; Spelling Books constitute a seri 
a Doubiless in early life, their martial predilections were culti- |] % oe 1 the Led arg pater which, we hope, will find their 
_ ee ae > P | eyes . a Mai al. way into all our schools. @ use them ourselves, and we 
Oregon Terrritory— Western Indians.—The following || vated in our = — gk the on Majors» ae ° a fully recommend them to the general aco of eur fellow dine = 
letter to a member of Congress contains much matter for pub- || tains, or one of them, — aps, ii a ourscives, holding a . or-|| ‘The foregoing recommendation is signed by Jernmiay Day, &.P BY 
lic consideration : | poral’s commission. ‘ Great oaks from little acorns grow,’ in || D. LL. D. President of Yale College; Bexsamin SILLIMAN, M.D. LL 
——, January, 1839. || 91g Hampshire as well as in Canada. D. Professor of Chemistry, &c. Yale College ; LEonarp Woo... ——- 
. . : amp ; : 0p, Pro. 
Dear Sir: So strongly am I impressed with the import- [Northampton Courier. fessor of Chemistry, Theological Seminary, Andover ; Moses Sty VOL 
ance of the Oregon Territory to the United States, and of the P * |] Professor of Sacred Literature, &c. do. - 


necessity of its early occupation, that I cannot refrain from || Commodore Read will find, on his arrival in the East In- es. pon hyn 4 ont ht valuable works of the kind that} 
ere to you more fully my ideas in regard to it. dies, some work already cut out for him. The temporary ab- P. WayLanp, President of Brown Uniy. 

at its position—with a river, that, at a trifling expense || sence of our public vessels from that quarter of the world has ||_ “The recommendations of President Day and other di inal 
. may be made navigable for steamboats 1,000 miles, passing || emboldened the Malay pirates to attack a merchant vessel, || S°Dtlemen would be decisive with me, as to the merit and abil 


2 : 4. of 
through a fertile country, better adapted to grazing to an un- || called the Eclipse, belonging to Salem, Mass., on the 24th Dr. Webster’s works. Icheerfully concur in the opinion that they 


form a very val i i 

limited extent, than any other of our country—and with arable August last, on the coast of Sumatra. They murdered the quisemune of owy ye og — — the 
lands of 9 first quality—and in a quantity sufficient for the || Captain and a young man, and then robbed her of $26,000 in || Judge of the Supreme Court of kad Patel Susans ond B sor of 
support of a population of two millions. Its minerals are un- || specie. The frigate Columbia and ship John Adams sailed a : n the Cambridge University, 
known, but Slates abundant and valuable. Look at its — Rio ag latter part of July, and we hope will an Sy meron Ag euteasined ty weve than one hundred Members of 
fur trade, its salmon and cod fisheries, (for the finest of cod || reach the scene of murder in time to give the pirates such || “The subscribers highly appreciate Dr. Webster’s purpose 
is at the mouth of the Columbia. ) another lesson as that they got at Quullah Battoo. tempt to pen the English language, by rendering its orthog 

Figure to yourself, a large city near the mouth of the Co- [Army and Navy Chronicle. || from ite encg regular and uniform, and by removing difficulties aris 


4 : | r from its anomalies. It is very desirable that one standard dicti 
lumbia, with a railway across the mountains, and a canal ’ eae * should be used by the numerous millions of people who are to inhabit 
around the falls and rapids, with extensive Navy Yards, a Extensive Fraud.—We learn from the New-Orleans Bee, |} the vast extent of territory belonging to the United States, as the use 
large commercial marine, carrying on an immense foreign || that a theft to a very large amount wes committed on the 15th — a standard may prevent the formation of dialects in States re. 
trade with China and India, and ‘the Isles of the Ocean,’ and || inst. by a clerk, Ebenezer Ramsey by name, employed in the |] More crom Senn eiar: cnd tmspress epee the lanewage uniformity wi 

. n é ’ . . _—, stability. It is desirable also that the acquisition of the language 
the whole Western coast of America; and an inland trade || house of Denniston & Co., English Commission Merchants 1N || should be rendered easy, not only to our own citizens, but to foreign- 
with the great Valley of the Mississippi, and with the Eastern || that city. A blank check on the Merchants’ Bank with the || ers who wish to gain access to the rich stores of science which it con- 
States, generally to an amountat this day, not even imagined, || signature of the firm appended, had been left in the counting: || ts. = ey te the ner = so Dictionary bids fair to become 
and you will realize Oregon as it will be fifty years hence under | room. Ramsey got possession of the check and filled up the || {Ooks for primary schools and aecdenne that the author’s elementary 








} : L . books for primary schools and n d th 

a@ wise and enlightened policy. blank for the sum of seven thousand dollars. On being pre- || the pated. use of our fellow citizens.” Washington, Feb ie 
I say nothing of the cities that will spring up at the Falls || sented it was of course paid. Ramsey decamped with the || For sale by the booksellers generally. Jan. 26 eow6w 

of the Columbia; the Williamette, at the junction of the || money and has not been heard of. _ : perasoe LIBRARIES — The Library for Schvols, published by the 

Railroad and water communication, &c. &c. This will give A reward of $1000 is offered for his apprehension and the pert Sa a be Ny ag somntaanntertiens 


you an idea of the importance of Oregon to this nation, in a || recovery of the money, or a recompense in proportion for any || ordered fromthe subscriber. In this Library there are 50 volumes, put up ! 
commercial point of view. And here I would remark that || part ofthe sum. A reward of $200 is offered for the arrest of |/ 9 # substantial book-case. Price of the whole. (books avd book-case,) $2, 

‘ : - : hief J. ORVILL TAYLOR 
on looking at the map you will find that tie Hudson Bay |, the thief. Sept 22 


, Sec’y of the Am.Gom. School Sue. 128 Pultonest.N Y 
ompany have not taken possession of any place south of the ah te . ARENTS AND GUARDIANS are informed that the Oral and 
Columbia, and have actually surrendered Fort Astoria to us, b seem 8 . of o—- a ned ." Rem —_ A —— P Productive Select School for Young Ladies will re-open for the 
(Se nt ere itl aie Britain has d een passed by the Texan Congress, locating the seat of Gov- || reception of Boarding and Day Scholars on Wednesday, January %, | 
thereby admitting our title—or rather, Great Britain has done ian hate he Trini d Colorado riv- || 18 N +~ y 
ot Eilat, Mute, hen ceneet quemniete Uf tn tele teen ernment at some point between the Irinity an olorado riv- || 1839, at No. 756 Broadway, corner of Eighth-st. one of the most pleas- 
dia ion of th ys P oe ers, above the San Antonio road to Nacogdoches, formerly j| 20t and healthy locations in the city. The number of boarders is 
iate possession of the territory south of the Columbia. But, known as the King’s Pass, when the country was owned by strictly limited to ten; day scholars to thirty ;—all under the imme- 
althcugh important in a commercial point of view, Oregon is 
far more so to us in a military point of view. Our Western 
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: to $50 per term of 12 weeks, payable in advance. This will include 
elected by the present Congress, from among its own mem- || tuition, board, lights and fuel. Each pupil must furnish bed and bed- 


bers, allowing two to the Senate, and three to the House of |) ding, silver tumbler, knife and fork, &c. 





field 100.000 warriors—and we have concentrated them, thus : Day Boarders. ...-.....0++s pi dvaetbhtheteced per term, $40 

giving them a power they did not before possess. Suppose | Representatives. — b do. under ten years. .......+++++ ouceeed do. 30 | 
Oregon to be in the possession of the English, and the United || St. Lawrence Bank.—A new Bank, under the General = ae roy et oe wee and wane ae } 
States involved in a war with England and Mexico at the || Banking Law passed at the last session of the Legislature, || No extra charges will be made, except “for the following extra 


same time—an event far from improbable—what would be || has just commenced operations in Ogdensburg. Capital || branches: Music, Drawing, Painting, German, Spanish and Italian 
the state of our Western country? Would St. Louis be safe ? || $150,000. Baron S. Doty, Pres. E. N. Fairchild, Cashier. ae pone are taught by approved native teachers, at the most 
Would New-Orleans be safe? But we have promised pro- || The bills of this institution have made their appearance |} °Y°n™)° Carges. 


: ; - : N. B. Parents who wish to place their daughters where can ‘ 
tection to our Indians, whom we have driven from their homes || and are beautifully executed receive a thorough education = the solid Geiien as well & the 














and placed west of the Mississippi. To the South-West there i fashionable, will please to apply as soon as convenient, as there will 
are large tribes of warlike Indians; to the West, in the moun- || TO CORRESPONDENTS, SUBSCRIBERS, AND AGENTS. —— pray nay mag te +" b cM. thesis 
tains, the Blackfeet Indians, ferocious and warlike, who can |; All letters relating to the business of this journal, and communict eter to Rev. Dr. Knox, Fourth-st., corner of Mercer, " ' 


.. oe rs : Pnaneal . Por ag C.S. Porter, No. 10 Second-st. New. York. Rev. M. W. Dwight, and 
bring into the field 15,000 or 20,000 warriors. Most of the || tions intended for its political, statistical and news department, shoul | || Hon, Leffert Lefferts, Brooklyu, Long Island. Jan.5 3m 


tribes of the Oregon, although now peacea le, are brave men || be addressed to Horace Greevey, & Co. The literary contribution s TO PRINTERS 

and expert warriors: they can raise an army of 20,000 meu, | should be forwarded to 127 Nassau-st., directed to Park BeNsam1¥. Fo SALE—An extensive Printing Establishment, which has been 

and as great a force can be brought from the North-West. || Ese., Editor, or simply “ to the Editors of The Ne -Yorker.” occupied for a short time in the city of New York, consisting of 
Suppose these directed by English officers and add to them | Our friends will remember this, and save us the confusion arising aot of yo Nonpureil; 6 pair Minion; 10 pair Brevier 1s pair 
the whole available foree of Canada, with an invading army || from confounding two a pre our paper, which are in them- paged. ng ea al wae at Woke thease 
from England, backed by her fleet, and then ask yourself \; selves wholly distinct from each other. Type, from English to 12-line Pica; Stereotype, for an English Gram- ; 
whether we shall not find work enough for a rude, untrained, | 


mar; also, a Card Press, Hoe’s patent; an Imposing Stone, and almost 
undisciplined militia with a handful of regular troops. every other article used in a Printing Office, either in the city or coun- 








> Gentlemen who write us to forward a missing number of our 
| paper, to change the direction, or any thing of the sort, will not re- 




















J try. A large part of these materials are nearly new, and the whole 
¥ " cs ; | fuse to pay the Postage. There are persons who have the littleness || wij} be sold on very reasonable terms. Application may be made to 
Savings Bank of Baltimore.—The committee appointed || to do it, and who wonder why their requests are not attended to. The || ¢h P ili : 
: - | 5 todas Chale Rethane an ant teleen Gem he Feet Olen the publisher of the Williamsburgh Gazette—if by letter, post paid, 
by the Directors of the Savings Bank of Balitmore to ex- || "°**° we . otherwise not meee ep aedt onnia ‘ 
amine the condition of the institution, report that the [> Mr. A. D. Firzceracp is carnestly requested to write us imme- || 7FVOWN’S SPELLING WOOK—Published by the “ American Com 
amount of funds on hand January 1, 1838, was $887,552 09; || diately. tT Sana oe 128 Putten dt. (up —, J. ons ) 
i i ‘ . M E H d J.T. L ill pl 1 ‘onductor. By using Town’s Spelling Book, , 
received from depositors during the year, $371,583 47; Pe wae  ccenaenimaaeastam be OOTON will please leave learns the meaning as well as the spelling of words, ont t oa epeling ; 
received from dividends, &c. $53,988 29; total $1,313,- *,* Messrs. Adolphus Clapp, Edward McKee, 0. C. Childs, and E. ——— mak sooner te thts way. The Pobiie Sa a 
093 95. From this sum isto be deducted $244,834 72, “ 


t, ¢ 
S. Whitfleld are once more informed that we are anxiously awaiting a || State. It has also the unqualified commendation of Gen. Dix, Super 
inci i i i i || setel tof their long-standing accounts. intendent of C School 
principal and interest paid depositors during the year, and cries: g “It ie unquestionably superior in its plan to any other Spelles 
$3,296 06, the expenses of the institution for the year, || fr. #. G. Macy will act as Agent for The New-Yorker at St. Au- || Book inthe English language ever published, and must e 























leaving the amount of fands on hand on the Ist January, || gustine. Florida. Our friends in any part of that Territory will gy to me & oe Poe Fae wes ee : | 
$1,064,963 17. The accounts opened during the year | oblige us by transacting business with him. December 8 
were 1011; the accounts closed, 534; increase of deposi- | i IANO FORTES AND MUSIC.—ATWILL’S, 201 Broadway, N. 
: ; 4 | gaaree, Y., where may always be obtained a large and valuable assort- 
tors 477. The whole number of depositors on the Ist of || On the 17th ult. John Shelly to Clarinda Russell, both of Cleveland, || ment of Music, Musical Instruments, and Music Merchandise of every 
. r Ohio. : . i 
January, 1839, was 3.507. “On the 24th, at Cold Spring Harbor, L. I. Charles P. Stewart, of this || ‘"New nad fachinasble Mucie’’ also standard publications of old and 
Commercial Bank of Troy.—The books of subsciption || “tY>"° Helen Jones, of the former place. valuable Music, Gamuts and Instruction Books, Church Music, and 


: ; “ On the 28th, Edward R. Myers, of Philadelphia, to Susan L. Hub- ; F : of 
for $100,000 of the Capital Stock of this Bank, to be bard, of this elty. * — ite ar ode net oe hay Bh cesta Prune, Oonaney on J ; 
organized under the General Banking Law of the State, |) On the Ist ult. at Detroit, Michigan, J. J. Jarvis to Eveline Rider, || yfusic bound in superior style, with spring backs. 
will be opened, at the Troy House on the 14th day of ot iiadia iit Cinttiten toltesiiestiedion The subsoriber 1 respectfully informs the pete, that ne 

xt, a continue open the two succeedin i oer age bp igor , + || arrangements with the manufacturer, he wil constantly sup 
- —— the ——— ps oe and nna ~ On + 30th, Theodore Rich, we eh 4 to Abby A. daughter of || with Piano Fortes of every description, which, for superiority of 
the gentlemen whose names are attached to the itien snd a we ney of tone, and elegance of workmanship, ere not F 

P y ——— a: by any in the country. 

Died, 4 


of those in the city associated with them in this undertak- Great attention will be given to orders for Piano Forte Tuning, both 











i blic has sufficient guaranty that the instituti On the 28th ult. John Turnbull, aged 63. as regards the manner of tuning, and the punctuality of executing bell 
will > a apne me and me who ma Anny — Also, Captain William Baker, aged 46. ders. The stock of Music Merchandise is very extensive, embraciag 
ros a ae A Y On the 29th, Christopher McKinnen, aged 35. every article appertaining to Music, both of European and 

partners with them in the stock. will unquestionably make || iso, Jane, wife of Robert McFarlane, aged 47. manufacture. Instruments repaired in the most ‘ 
a safe and profitable investment. [Troy Whig. On the 28th, Maria, wife of William H. Jephson. 1? Seminaries, Music Dealers, and Artists of the profession, 
_——___ On os oN —= ds _ of br a Staffo ws 22. lied = the most —— —. Be ie every Lapbietor 

i i i increased sthi On the 25th, Mi arine Skillman, age nited States, or elsewhere, atten to wit } 

The population of Missouri has 157,000 within || ‘A149, Deborah A. wife of George Fickett. aged 35. despatch, by addressing JOSEPH F. ATWILL, 

two years. _— | On the 16th, Susan H. Stuart, aged 13. ov. 17. 201 Broadway, near St. Paul’s 








